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Want to make a river run uphill? 


... Steel is ready to help! 


AUL Bunyan’s eyes would have pop- 
P ped with amazement if he could 
have seen the way puny modern man is 
handling water. Skyscraping walls of 
concrete and steel are flung across valleys 
to make crystal lakes... rivers of water 
are siphoned over mountains in pipes of 
steel. 

And big jobs are ahead. Public Health 
Service engineers report that /08 mil- 
lion Americans lack adequate water sup- 
plies, and it’s estimated that /7 million 
acres of undeveloped land in the West 
can be irrigated, transformed into fertile 
farms. 
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CORPORATION 


Steel pipe ready for installation at Grand Coulee Dam, Washington. 


To help put water where it’s needed, 
United States Steel has supplied steel 
pipe so big you could drive a bus through 
it, and other sizes to conduct any quan- 
tity of water from a creek or a brook 
down to a sprinkle for your garden. 
We've built bridges to carry our gigantic 
pipes over Nature’s own streams 
we've made the cables that suspend steel 
siphon lines across chasms. 

Whatever the job the nation has — 
United States Steel is ready to help. 
More than a billion dollars worth of 
additions and improvements to U. S. 
Steel plants—all started since the end of 


SUBSIDIARIES 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


2 | 
elping to Duild a Detter NCIVICA 


the war—are nearly completed. 

Behind the scenes of this activity, 
United States Steel research scientists 
have been quietly and steadily creating 
the improvements that keep steel ahead 
of any other material. Nothing else can 
do what steel can do. And United States 
Steel can supply what it takes to help 
build a better America. 


This label ts your guide 


to quality Steel 


KEIRChH AN DUS B 
GIFT CERIFICATE 


Nowe 2 oo 


This certificate will be accepted at ovr Chicaqo, Evanston, Qak fork and \ake 
Forest stores, and at Frederick § Nelson store in Seattle, Washington in payment 
for merchand'se selected by bearer in the amovat shown belew 


AMOUNT 
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NOT REDEEMABLE IN CURRENCY 


If you’re up a Christmas tree for what to give or for time to shop | 
... give a Gift Certificate. You give each one a world of choice | 
here among our tremendous selections. Whether your problem — 
person is Uncle Ben, who has everything . . . your own little 
woman, whose size in gloves and hose you remember only as per- 
fect... or your employees, whose tastes vary... you'll find — 
Marshall Field & Company Gift Certificates, in any amount you 
wish, the simple, happy solution. In the store you can pick them 
up at the Central Cashier's Office, Third Floor . . . or simply write 
or phone our Personal Shopping Service. It’s STate 1-1000, 
Enterprise 4242 toll-free from most suburbs. 


i\ Mihdl wil Cou 


take the puzzle out | 


of your gift buying | 


with a Gift Certificate from Field’s _ 


NITED 


is the only 
airline 
providing 
service fo 
the entire 


Pacific Coast! 


Of all the airlines flying west from 
Chicago, only one—United— 
serves Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland and Seattle. You 
can fly to any of these cities on 
United’s great DC-6 Mainliner 
300s; by day or night nonstop to 
Los Angeles, by day or night to 
Portland or Seattle, and you have 
a choice of three nonstops every 
day to San Francisco, 
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YEAR-ROUND AIR TRAVEL 
IS HERE! No longer need you 
forego the speed and economy of 
flying because weather “looks bad” 
to you. United’s on-schedule per- 
formance has improved 33% with- 
in the past year. Now you can FL) 
UNITED with a new assurance 
of comfortable, dependable travel 
the year around. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Monroe and Wabash (Palmer House 
Corner) or Stevens Hotel Lobby. 
Call FRanklin 2-4900 OR, SEE AN 
AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENT. 
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CHICAGO BUSINES 


October, 1949 


ildi its 703 
3 o x ts ee es ee ee ee 
ae MER Kee RET ST 
Contracts awarded on building projects, er 
rts De iS Re $42,882,000 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) tec 
Real Estate transfers ____- Sik Se “a ke 
Consideration. — - — $6,587, 
ai , ational Tax collection 
SRO Ch ce aa eae a ot $7,669,222 
Department store sales index __ 223.61 


(Federal Reserve Board) 
(Daily average 1935-39=100) 


|| Bank deanags —— Se 
Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District 


31 


oH 


31 


31 


31 


Date Due 


JANUARY, 1950, TAX CAL 


Application for state motor vehicle licenses and city 
vehicle stickers now past due 

Renew city business licenses which expired December 
31, 1949 

Final payment of 1949 estimated tax by individuals. 
Last day for filing amended or first estimate for 1949 
(or you may file a final 1949 return and pay the tax 
due.) 

Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return 
ment for month of December, 1949 
Quarterly return and payment (by depositary _ re- 
ceipts or cash) of income taxes withheld by employers 
for last quarter of 1949 (Form W-1); must be ac- 
companied by W-3 (annual reconciliation form); also 
triplicate copies of Form W-2a (withholding receipt) 
File Employer’s Application for Termination of 
Coverage report, for employers who did not have 
employment experience in 1948 equal to 6 or more 
employes for 20 weeks. (Illinois Form UC-1C.) Must 
be filed prior to February 1, 1950. 

Illinois Unemployment Compensation contribution re- 
port and payment for fourth quarter of 1949 (Forms 
UC-3 and UC-40) 

Federal Unemployment Compensation Tax for 1949. 
This tax amounts to .3 of 1% of the 1949 taxable 
payroll, Tax may be paid quarterly (Form 940) 
Federal Old Age Benefit Tax for last quarter of 
1949, return and payment. (On_ first $3,000 wages 
paid; Form §S-1A) 
Federal Excise Tax 
December, 1949 
Employers who withheld more than $100 of income 
taxes during previous month pay amount withheld to 


or remittances may be made with quarterly return 
directly to 


and pay- 


return and payment due _ for 


Sept., 1949 October, 194 


837 51) 
$12,519,700 —- $14,032,8 
1,296 1,10 
$35,958,000 $30,346,004 
6,041 5, 
$6,601,243 $8,322,45 
$7,155,960 $7,447,083 
242.7 


$2,982,319,786 $2,971,877,232 $3,307,667,932 


ER Paes. * $14,991,000,000 $14,907,000,000 $16,521,000,00 


Chicago only ~~. $7, 421,894,000 $7,450,864,000 $8,662,053,00 
Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 

Number of shares en das peeobe we 8 : 640,000 551,000 607, 

Market value of shares traded $16,751,447 $13,394,894 $16,374,85 
Railway Express shipments, Chicago area —__ 1,257,360 1,230,640 1,597,68% 
Air express shipments, Chicago area 55,419 51,357 54,643 
LC. merchandise cars. 23,072 22,555 29,52 
Originating local telephone messages —______- 171,269,662 169,332,081 176,220,55: 
Electric power production, kwh. — 952,874,000 958,635,000 1,014,746, 
Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 

ransit Authority lines: 

aha heats Re he Boks PRs on oe ho 58,900,772 58,365,127 68,207,555 

Rapid Transit Division 12,868,902 12,628,871 14,700,844 
Postal ;teceipts 22 2 ee ee eee $9,833,364 $9,722,565 $9,212,710 
Air passengers: | 

Arrivals *_.. >|. = eee eee E 137,034 139,545 121,390) 

Departures: 32%: See a ese ae 141,803 141,680 120,475) 
Consumers’ Price Index (1935-39=100) __ 174.4 175.8 178.L 
Live stock slaughtered under federal 

INSPECtiOn. © «Fs ae eee 584,679 497,102 57,6353 
Families on relief rolls: 

Cooks County <2: Sa ee 28,641 27,511 19,2257 

Other Illinois counties — 19,568 18,040 14,346 
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There are few businessmen. these 
days who are not genuinely con- 
cerned about high operating costs. 
Recently a great many companies 
have launched carefully-organized 
drives aimed at snipping off un- 
necessary expense wherever it exists. 
These drives have provided a num- 
ber of lessons in the technique of 
successful cost-cutting, which are 
reviewed by Betty Savesky (p. 13). 


Argonne National Laboratory has 
been popping in and out of the 
headlines for-many months. Yet, 
few people actually realize the im- 
portance of the work that is going 
on within the barbed-wire installa- 
tion a few miles southwest of 
Chicago. This month, Warren L. 
Anderson takes COMMERCE 
readers inside for a look at the 
nation’s most important atomic re- 
search center. His story begins on 
page 18. 


“What Do Workers Really Think 
of Management?” (p. 16) is a fact- 
ual summary of the findings of 
more than 100 employe opinion 
polls. These polls were conducted 
among some 180,000 employes in 
virtually every field of industry 
and, collectively, provide first hand 
evidence of the average worker's 
attitude toward management on a 
variety of subjects. 


Supersonics is a “hot” subject in 
industry right now. ‘Technicians 
by the hundreds have been work- 
ing with this amazing new source 
of physical energy contained in 
high-frequency sound waves. Eu- 
gene R. Nelson reports the prog- 
ress in supersonic research in an 
article beginning on page 15. 


The new book, “Controlling Fac- 
tors in Economic Development,” by 
Dr. Harold G. Moulton, president 
of Brookings Institution, has been 
hailed as “perhaps the broadest 
and most farsighted look yet taken 
at the U. S. economy.” In it, Dr. 
Moulton surveys the most impor- 
tant factors that will govern our 
economy during the next century. 
As its “Speech Of The Month,” 
COMMERCE presents an address 
by Dr. Moulton reviewing the 
highlights of this significant vol- 
ume. 
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Yes, almost 35,000,000 addresses—all the pros- material addressed to this list has proved to be 
pects you'll ever want! Virtually 90% of the over 98% deliverable—a new high for mailing 
nation’s families are covered in this list that cost list accuracy. 
Ror #1,000,000 to compile, “All or anypart of So if mail sampling or couponing fits into your 
it is available to you for mailing samples or . hands Fee h 
; Petdiacs FCN en promotion and mere andising plans—or is wort 
coupons at a fraction of the compila : testing to find out—get in touch with your near- 
You can select any city in the country or ali of est Donnelley office. Mailing coverage and prices 
them. You can select an entire city or any part for any city in the nation are yours for the asking. 
of it. Whatever locality you want, you can get! In addition to addressing to any area you wish, 
No other national list is as complete or up to we are fully equipped to handle all mailing and 
date as this one . . . and it is continually being assembly operations and can meet any release 
augmented, checked, and corrected. Best of all, date you specify. 


_ THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 
_ $50E.22nd ST. = 305E.45th ST.  =——- 727 VENICE BLVD. 
CHICAGO 16,ILL. = NEW YORK17,NY. —- LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
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# Idea Gone Wrong 
~OR more. than a month at this writing, the Presi- 
~dent’s Council of Economic Advisers has been 
lairmanless. The reason, according to Washington 
eports, is that the President is having difficulty find- 
ng an economist of stature who will accept the post. 
‘his seems merely to reaffirm the fact, which was 
nerally acknowledged long before Dr. Nourse made 
it_a matter of public record by resigning in disgust, 
at the council has been turned into a partisan body. 
$ originally conceived, the council was to be a trio 
£ top economists who confined themselves to im- 
yartial technical work. They were to prepare periodic 
eports for the President on the status of the economy 
nd to advise him as to the economic implications of 
roposed legislation. 

~The idea for such a council had much to recom- 
nend it. Though not an economist, the President is 
supposed to have his finger on the economic pulse 
the nation. He is also continually called upon to 
valuate the economic consequences of legislation. 
Whether President Truman or Leon Keyserling and 
John Clark, the two council members who disagreed 
with Dr. Nourse, were responsible for driving the 
council into partisan advocacy of proposed legislation 
is incidental. The damage has been done. Confi- 
dence in the council has been impaired and confi- 
dence once lost is almost impossible to regain. What 
was an excellent idea probably has been permanently 
ruined by very bad execution. 


= Who Is The Big Bad Wolf? 


F IT has come to their attention, many of the pro- 
fessional friends of small business in Congress and 
the administration must have been greatly surprised 
by a study made by the Psychological Corporation of 
New York. This organization found in an independ- 
ent survey that a large majority of small businessmen 
feel their most difficult problems are created by gov- 
ernment bureaus rather than large companies. When 
asked, what group caused them the most difficulty, 
58 per cent said government bureaus, 20 per cent 
named large companies and 20 per cent labor unions. 

Perhaps even more interesting is the answer that 
was given to the question, “Who causes the most 
difficult competition?” Of the small businessmen 
queried, 39 per cent said small competitors, while 
only 32 per cent mentioned big business. Answering 
the question, “Do big companies do more harm than 
good?” 64 per cent favored large companies, 13 per 
cent opposed them. 

Collateral light has been shed on the question of 
bigness in recent testimony before the Celler sub- 
committee, which was created to enquire into the 
concentration of economic power in the hands of 
large corporations. Many presumed that testimony 


he Jaqe- 


before this congressional group would demonstrate 
an increasing concentration of power among a de- 
creasing number of giant companies. Actually the 
testimony showed that corporations now account for 
about the same percentage of the nation’s business 
that they did 20 years ago, that the 200 largest cor- 
porations in the country have been growing at a 
much slower rate than the next 800 in size, and that 
the disappearance of small businesses through merger 
has been very slight—only about one in a thousand— 
in recent years. 

It is not to be expected, of course, that facts such 
as the foregoing will end appeals to group prejudice 
intended to pit small businessmen against big busi- 
ness. They should, however, fortify the small busi- 
nessman against being misled by demagogic statements 
not based on fact. 

Size of itself is not a criterion of goodness or bad- 
ness, ability or inability to compete, monopoly or 
lack of it. The real friends of small business realize 
this. They also know that two of the greatest handi- 
caps to small business are government red tape and 
a tax burden that makes it difficult if not impossible 
for small enterprises to obtain capital either from 
reinvesting earnings or from private investors. 


™ Miner Lewis And 1950 


S 1949 draws to a close, and the forecasters turn 
A their sights on 1950, one of their most optimistic 
conclusions applies to the outlook for labor peace. 
Compared with 1949, the expectation is for a great 
drop in time lost from strikes. That, of course, is 
relative, for 1949 will go down as the worst year on 
record except for 1946. It is estimated that more than 
50,000,000 man days will have been lost because of 
strikes by the end of this year, with most of the idle 
time occurring in the last quarter. The 1946 peak, 
during the initial postwar convulsion, was 116,000,000 
working days. 

Optimism for next year is based on the two-year 
contracts that have been set up as a result of the 
current year’s turmoil. Also, many 1949 strikes yielded 
such intangible gains that workers’ enthusiasm for 
voluntary layoffs undoubtedly has been dampened 
for some time to come. So some good may have come 
from what was a thoroughly damaging situation. 

But there is still John Lewis. Every industry is 
directly, or indirectly dependent upon the production 
of his miners, quite aside from the state of their own 
labor relations. Thus, the big question as we ap- 
proach 1950 is whether or not a genuine contract can 
be negotiated with the doughty John. A contract 
such as the one that expired last Summer with an 
“able and willing” clause that allows Lewis to call 
the miners out whenever he pleases would be no 
contract at all. To believe otherwise would lead only 
to a false sense of security. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 


In looking ahead to our 
100th anniversary in 1959, 
Moore, Case, Lyman & Hub- 
bard is continuing to expand 
its service rather than to rest 
on its laurels as Chicago’s 


oldest insurance agency. 


Capable understudies are 
being trained so they will be 
ready to assume positions of 
responsibility as needed. 
Thus we are just as eager to 
assume the challenge of the 
future with its opportunities 
and responsibilities as was 
our founder when he em- 
barked bn his new enterprise 
in 1859. 


90" 


YEAR 


MOORE, CASE, LYMAN 
& HUBBARD 


175 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
PHONE WABASH  2-0400 


Chicago’s Oldest 
Insurance A gency 


UERELERS COST SE S Y  e A 


T. A. REHNQUIST CO, 


EST, 1929 


HEAVY DUTY 


CONCRETE 


TRUCKING FLOORS 


We can retop your present floor if 
it is structurally sound. 

We also construct machine founda- 
tions, pavements & walks. 


NOrmal 7-0433 


e Executive Quiz-Down — How fa- 
miliar is top management with 
the work of each department in a 
large concern? In an effort to find 
out, Packard Motor Car Company 
recently confronted 334 manage- 
ment men with 100-question quiz 
on company activities. One ques- 
tion asked whether James Ward 
Packard began making autos be- 
cause of “(1) a dare from his girl 
friend, Lydia E. Pinkham; (2) a 
challenge from Mr. Winton of 
Winton Auto Co.; (3) a jet pro- 
pulsion idea; or (4) a contest pro- 
moted by Country Gentleman.” 
Although most executives got the 
right answer (2) on this question, 
only nine managed to get 89 per 
cent of all the answers. One often- 
missed query: the amount of direct 
taxes represented in the Packard’s 
list price. With answers ranging 
from $75 to $375, only a few con- 
testants picked the last figure as 
being right. 


e To Receive Is Fun, Too — If 
you're a businessman accustomed 
to receiving Christmas gifts from 
other firms, chances are you will 
be receiving more presents than 
ever this year. This calculation is 
made by Ekco Products Company 
of Chicago after a survey of de- 
partment stores and gift-giving con- 
cerns which indicates that the total 
business gift bill this year will run 
to $96,800,000, up 30 per cent from 
1948. 


, 
¢ Big Count Coming — There'll 
be some unprecedented nose-count- 
ing next year when for the first 
time in history a hemisphere-wide 
census will be conducted in the 
Americas. The big count, which is 
expected to provide government 
and business with a new store of 
valuable facts, will gather economic 
and social data from 22 nations in 
North, Central and South America. 
Some 125 foreign statisticians are 
already working here to standardize 
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the counting in accordance with 
U. S. census methods. 


e Chicago In Pictures — A photog 
rapher whose work appears fre 
quently in COMMERCE is the puc 
lisher of a unique photographi: 
volume reflecting Chicago at wort 
and play. “The Chicago Book” bt 
Fred G. Korth fulfills an ambition 
that was born 20 years ago wher 
as a young emigrant from Europe 
Korth set out to find a_ pictur! 
book to send back home that would 
portray the life of his new city 
Oddly, he never found  exactl! 
what he wanted, so he bought 
camera and began taking his owyr 
pictures. The result was a success 
ful career as a photographer. Sinc¢ 
then, Korth has photographed Chi 
cago from virtually every angle 
His 107 most illustrative picture 
have been combined into the new 
volume. 


© Payroll Economy — “Operation 
Economy, 1950”, emphasizing way 
and means of reducing payrob 
costs, will be the theme of tho 
Eighth Annual Seminar and Office 
Equipment Display to be conductee 
by the Office Management Associa 
tion of Chicago at the Steven; 
Hotel from February 27 to March 
I. Discussion topics will include 
(1) better selection and training 0: 
employes, (2) supervisory respon 
sibilities, (3) human relations, (4: 
better use of the employer welfare 
dollar, and (5) economy in office 
costs. 


¢ More Complications — Busines: 
will conduct its affairs under th¢ 
guidance and regulation of 28,515 
new laws passed by Congress anc 
State legislatures during their 194¢ 
sessions, according to a resume 
prepared by Commerce Clearing 
House. Leyislative bodies were par 
ticularly active this vear, having 


(Continued on page 30) 
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f= No. 13 OF A SERIES== 


Two gas-fired annealing furnaces at the plant of the Webster-Chicago Corporation, 3920 W. McLean 
Avenue, play an important role in the manufacture of precision television parts. 


wit two plants located in this city, the Webster- 
Chicago Corporation is one of the largest manu- 
facturers of automatic record changers, wire recorders, 
and television parts in the country. 


Working around the clock, seven days a week, two 
gas-fired furnaces at the company’s McLean Avenue 
plant are annealing millions of precision television 
parts for its customers. Complete automatic tempera- 
ture control and minimum maintenance demands have 
resulted from the use of gas fuel. 


OKE COMPANY 


“THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND C 
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THE TOASTED ALMOND BAR 


Just sink your teeth through that 
extra thick, pure milk chocolate 
coating . . . packed with crunchy- 
fresh, whole, toasted almonds... 
all over a snow-white nougat cen- 
ter that is creamy-rich and 
smooth. For the finest quality 
candy bar of them all, just try 


sprinklered 


STORAGE 
SHIPPING POOL CARS 


Our Own Trucks Cover Chicago 40 mile area daily 


NORTH SHORE WAREHOUSING CORP. 


‘cwae SE ley 3-3345 
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farmers are in the 


Heavy Farm 
midst of one of 
their biggest buy- 
ing sprees in his- 
tory, and already it has checked one 
of the most persistent economic 
trends of the decade. Exceptionally 
high spending to improve both 
farm plants and homes last year 
resulted in the first decline in 
farmers’ ownership of liquid assets 
since such figures were first com- 
piled in 1940. 

The decline, however, amounted 
to only $300,000,000 for the year, 
according to the Department of 
Agriculture, and farmers’ com- 
bined holdings of liquid assets on 
January 1, 1949, amounting to 
$19,800,000,000, were still nearly five 
times the total owned at the be- 
ginning of 1940. 


Buying Cuts 
Asset Holdings 


Some highly il- 
lumunating facts re- 
garding averaze 
family income in 
the Chicago area 
have been brought to light in a 
preview of the 1950 census con- 
ducted by the Community Inven- 
tory of the University of Chicago 
and the U. S. Census Bureau. The 
pre-check, based upon a_ scientifi- 
cally selected sample of about 3,709 
households, indicates that the aver- 
age income of Chicago area fami- 
lies last year was a prosperous 
$4,200. This high average was partly 
made possible by the fact that about 
half of all Chicago metropolitan 
area families had two or more 
breadwinners last year. 

Among other findings of the sur- 
vey were these facts: (1) 94,000 fami- 
lies (6.4 per cent of the total) in 
the Chicago metropolitan area re- 
ceived an income of $10,000 or 
more in 1948; (2) two out of every 
three persons 14 years of age or 
over were earners, and they aver- 
aged $2,600 in income; (3) the aver- 


Working Wives 
Boost Average 
Family Income 
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age income of one-earner families: 
was $3,600, the average for fami-i 
lies with two earners was $4,700,) 
and for families with three or more¢ 
earners, $7,500. 

Census officials said that in- 
creased employment of wives off 
family members was a strong factor? 
in the high average income lasti 
year. 


American trans-; 
port planes willl 
soon lose thee 
worldwide suprem-. 
acy wich they havee 
possessed since long before the war.. 
This prediction comes from Dr.. 
John T. Rettaliata, dean of engi-i 
neering at Illinois Institute of Tech-. 
nology, who adds that Britain with) 
new gas turbine and jet airliners: 
is rapidly winning its bid for uni-- 
versal air leadership. 

Many of America’s latest piston 
eng-ne commercial aircraft are al-. 
ready obsolete, according to Dr. 
Rettaliata. In the civil aircraft field, . 
he warns, America is repeating the: 
same mistake made during the war! 
in military saircrafit, when we per-: 
mitted the British to conduct the: 
development work on jet engines: 
while our facilities and engineering: 
talent were used for the mass pro-. 
duction of conventional piston en-- 
gines. 


Britain Seen 
Threatening U.S. 
Air Supremacy 


A new trend in 
state legislation 
makes it easier to. 
collect state taxes. 
outside the state 
imposing them from the taxpayer 
who moves away or who owns 
property in another state, accord- 
ing to Commerce Clearing House. 

New laws in six states, accord- 
ing to CCH, provide that the tax- 
payer who moves out of his state 
and leaves behind unpaid taxes 

(Continued on page 36) 


Six States 
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What’s the connection? 


O give you good service, your Bell Tele- 

phone company must have good switch- 
boards, cables, telephones, and literally thou- 
sands of different types of equipment. Each 
must be designed, then manufactured, so that 
all can operate together perfectly in carrying 
your voice quickly and clearly across the street 
or across the nation. 


Do you know Western Electric’s connection 
with all this? For sixty-seven years, we have 


been the manufacturing unit of the Bell Sys- 
tem. This has assured a dependable source of 
good equipment— efficiently and economically 
produced to meet the needs of telephone users. 


e Asmembers of the Bell System, Western Electric 
people who make equipment, Bell research people 
who design it and Bell Telephone company people 
who operate it all work together with one aim: 
Good telephone service for you at the lowest 
possible cost. 
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concerns have been seized with 
a mischievous financial ailment 


Revs TLY a number of business 


‘which leaves its victims looking hale 


and hearty on the outside and vir- 


tually paralyzed on the inside. Take, 


for example, the case of the furni- 
ture manufacturer who, while enjoy- 


ing a robust $13,000,000 in annual 


sales volume, was nevertheless suf- 


fering a net loss of $900,000. Man- 
agement consultants had no trouble 
in diagnosing the source of trouble: 


excessive cost leaks in almost every 
area of the firm’s operations. Their 
prescribed remedy—tight-fisted bud- 
get control for all company divi- 
sions — was followed scrupulously 


and in the following year the defi- 
‘cit was converted into an $800,000 


profit. 

- Variations of this battle against 
excessive operating costs have be- 
come increasingly common through- 
industry. With break-even 
points higher than ever and selling 
‘prices facing downward pressure 
from both competition and buyers, 


business generally has given top 
‘priority to its drive against unneces- 
‘sary expense. 


‘furnace onto chain-type transfer 


The implications of the battle 


a eerie mechanism is a cost- 
cutting “iron hand’ that does two men’s 


jobs by snatching pressed parts from 
table 
Ford Motor Co. Photo 
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By Betty Savesky 


A Detailed: Report On Cost-Cutting Drives By Scores 


Of Companies; Some Techniques Used And The Results 


. 


were enunciated a few weeks ago 
by President J. C. Coleman of Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company. 
Both variable and fixed costs, he 
declared, have risen to “alarming 
heights;” today they threaten the 
very existence of both big and little 
companies across the country. 


Economy Plans Varied 


Diligent cost-cutting campaigns 
began, of course, many months ago; 
their inception coincided roughly 
with the end of seller market con- 
ditions in one line of business after 
another. Hence, many managements 
already have a sizeable amount of 
cost-cutting experience under their 
belts. Their efforts have followed 
no consistent pattern. Some were 
reasonably successful from the out- 
set, others have made numerous 
missteps before discovering the exact 
areas of corporate extravagance. 

Many companies have sought the 
help of management consultants; a 
trend, incidentally, which has 
brought this profession a wave of 
unprecedented prosperity. Other 
managements have preferred to han- 
dle the job within the framework 
of their own organization, the most 
common procedure being to assign 
a cross-section of top personnel to 
cost-reducing committees. Such com- 


mittees have usually been given dis- 


cretionary power to act promptly 
upon their own remedial sugges- 
tions. 

“The in-company economy strategy 
at the Crosley Division of Avco Cor- 
poration is a good example of the 
committee system in operation. 
Here, four committees have been es- 
tablished on a product basis. Each 
includes the product manager, 
project engineer, director of pur- 
chases, manager of the service de- 
partment, director of materials con- 
trol, works manager and a sales de- 
partment representative, The spe- 
cific goal of these committees is to 
improve Crosley products without 
raising manufacturing costs. 

Crosley’s office procedures com- 
mittee, for example, has been bear- 
ing down upon duplication of forms 
and other useless red tape. Pin- 
pointing its attack, it found that on 
the average eight individual steps 
were involved in filling an order. 
By eliminating three steps the office 
force was able to omit 12,000 un- 
necessary documents a month for a 
substantial saving in time, paper 
and manpower. 

Among other companies currently 
using the committee technique are 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Westinghouse Electric Com- 
pany and Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Company. As might be ex- 
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pected, each company organizes its 
cost-cutting committees differently. 
Some are organized on a division 
basis, others are set up on a plant- 
by-plant basis, _ still others (like 
those at Crosley) are established for 
each general line of products. In 
almost all cases, however, an _ at- 
tempt is made to have the commit- 
tees represent every phase of com- 
pany operations. 


$2 Million Saved 


At one Allis-Chalmers plant in 
Milwaukee, a 15-member committee 
representing sales engineering, me- 
chanical engineering, production, 
time study and the plant’s work 
force meets weekly. One of its cost- 
cutting recommendations called for 
a new method for machine-taping 


coils, an innovation which has since 
cut the cost of the operation by 50 
per cent. ae 
At Westinghouse, where commit- 
tees operate on a divisional basis, 
one — the appliance division com- 
mittee — effected close to $2,000,000 
in savings in the first half of this 
year. 
: Curiously enough, one of the 
hardest economy jobs for the aver- 
age company is to find where op- 
portunities for cost reduction ac- 
tually lie. Experience has shown 
that top management often has 
been unable to discern, in advance, 
which costs are excessive and which 
costs seem to be excessive, but ac- 
tually are not. Hence, time is 
wasted trying to reduce costs which 
are really more or less fixed. 
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CHECK-LIST FOR ECONOMY 


There is no easy remedy for high operating costs. Hidden expenses, 
inefficiencies and waste vary greatly from company to company. 
Here, however, is a check-list of questions that can serve as a 
starter for any company planning a cost-reduction program. The 
questionnaire is based on interviews with a number of leading 
management consultants, 


ADMINISTRATION 


1. Is responsibility well defined so that management has real teamwork? 

2. Is company top-heavy with high-salaried men, some of whom do not pull 
their own weight in the operation? 

3. Is sales planning and production scheduling well ‘coordinated? 

4. Are office procedures efficient or does useless duplication exist? 

5. Are labor-saving machines (automatic tabulators, mailing machines, etc.) 
used where possible? 

6. Are purchases made at the lowest cost consistent with quality? 


PRODUCTION 


- Are physical facilities maintained in top Operating condition? 

. Are production hours lost because of maintenance bottlenecks? 
Are machines used that are past peak efficiency, sapping productivity? 
Does the plant layout afford efficient flow of materials and production? 
. Are materials handled manually or by modern, efficient methods? 

. Are quality controls employed to reduce rejects, scrap and reworks? 
Are unit labor costs satisfactory compared to total-industry levels? 
Has a wage incentive plan been tried to boost productivity? 

. Are employe policies conducive to good labor-management relations? 


DISTRIBUTION 


1. Is too much selling time and effort being expended on low profit items 
in the product line or on smaller, unprofitable accounts? . 

2. Is selling effort being spread over too wide an area? 

3. Is advertising producing satisfactory sales in relation to cost? 

4. Are products being transported as economically as possible? 

5. Are there items in the line that should be drop 


FINANCIAL 


1. Would better production planning level out peak 
capital beyond the company’s cash resources? 

2. Has over-extension of inventories tied up capital unnecessarily? 

3. Can long-term fixed debts be refunded at lower interest rates? 

4. Would investment in more suitable f£ 
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ped or redesigned? 


demands for working 


acilities mean long-term savings? 
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A typical case concerns the presi-i 
dent of a building materials manu-i 
facturing company who got think-; 
ing one day that costs were particu-1 
larly high in one division of his) 
company. He decided therefore that} 
$100,000 should be lopped off op-) 
erating expenses of the division,| 
which was then grossing $2,000,000.) 

Realizing that his labor costs had 
risen considerably in the lastt 
decade, the company president de-> 
cided that a cut in payrolls was: 
the logical route to economy. Butt 
he forgot one thing: to achieve this s 
goal he would have had to “| 
his direct labor unit cost by more 
than 50 per cent. His mistaken as-. 
sumption became even more ap-: 
parent when an outside consultant t 
pointed out that his real leakage: 
was in purchasing and procurement. . 
These operations accounted for well } 
over 50 per cent of his cost dollar, , 
while direct labor composed only, 
10 per cent. | 


By analyzing procurement needs 
and setting up long term purchas-- 
ing plans with suppliers, the firm: 
was subsequently able to accom-- 
plish the $100,000 savings. Careful] 
cost studies showed, for example, , 
that some materials could be down-- 
graded without lowering the quality ; 
of the finished product. Other econ- - 
omies came by fixing more exact! 
specifications for purchased mate-- 
rials, thereby making it possible to) 
eliminate certain processing steps. 

An unusual case? Management! 
consultants probably would say) 
“No.” According to the profes-- 
sional cost-cutters, industry abounds ; 
with company managements which | 
are uncertain as to where to look. 
for extravagance. 


Fixed Means Fixed! 


For one thing, they say, labor | 
costs — though up sharply from a_ 
decade ago — remain a relatively | 
inflexible budget item. The reason, 
of course, is unionization and indus- 
try-wide bargaining. The railroads 
are a good example; here, labor 
costs Comprise approximately 64 per 
cent of operating expense, yet there 
is little that individual manage- 
ment can do since wage rates are 
set by industry-wide bargaining. 

Management, however, is not 
completely without economy tools 
in the matter of labor costs. Unit 
labor costs, as distinguished from 


(Continued on page 27) es 
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|\Danger, Silent Sound At Work! 


Powerful waves from ultrasonic siren shrivelled ears of mouse on left 


| 


Itrasonic Wonderland: Sound Waves That Man Can’t 
Hear Are Proving A Potent Industrial Tool 


By EUGENE W. NELSON 


OR a good many years, the 
word “noise” has had a dis- 
tasteful connotation to industry. 
To spare the nerves of its workers, 
business has been spending size- 
able amounts of money to make 
machines and factories less noisy. 
Now, thanks to science, noise has 
suddenly become an industrial asset, 
and probably more money than 


| 
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(Left) ~3600-cycle sound waves support marbles in mid-air. 


ever will be spent to produce noise 
rather than obliterate it. 

This happy contradiction arises 
from the fact that noise has a 
number of astonishing talents. If 
you can get a noise to behave just 
right, it will wash your clothes or 
de-grease a piece of metal or clear 
away a fog or spot a bubble in a 
metal casting. 


(Right) Bits 


of cork 


The secret behind these strange 
characteristics of noise involves a 
field of research called “ultrason- 
ics,’ which jumped into prominence 
during the war. Ultrasonics en- 
abled surface vessels to spy out 
enemy submarines by merely shoot- 
ing a noise into the water. The 
sound, traveling in waves, bounced 
through the water until it struck 
metal, then reverberated back again’ 
to report exactly where the target 
lay. 

Tear Apart Compounds 

Actually, sound is nothing more 
than a series of pressure pulsations. 
It is this physical energy of sound 
that is now being put to work. 
High-frequency, high-power sound 
waves can be made to act like a 
gigantic agitator. Called “ultrason- 
ic’ because they travel too fast for 
the human ear to _ detect—such 
waves will literally tear apart some 
compounds; others, they will mix 
more thoroughly than is practical 
by conventional methods. 

One advantage of a sound wave 
is that it is reflected by all “barrier 
surfaces.” Hence, if a sound wave 
starts out in metal, it will travel to 
the opposite surface, meet air, and 
be reflected back to its starting 
point. By timing the round trip, 
the thickness of metal can be meas- 
ured with great accuracy. But, 
more important, if there are cracks 
or air bubbles in the metal, they 
act as barrier surfaces and reflect 
back some waves. It is in this 
manner that sound waves can be 

(Continued on page 23) 


ride center of counterbalancing waves. 
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What Do Workers Really 


Think of Mana gement? 


HE American working man, in 

almost every field of endeavor, 

enjoys high wages, seniority, 
pension systems, paid vacations, a 
variety of insurance programs and 
relatively short working hours. In 
many cases, he enjoys special bene- 
fits like industrial cafeterias with 
bargain-priced food, cut-rate prices 
on company products, and extra 
pay for overtime work. Despite 
these benefits, a great many Ameri- 
can workers feel a greater sense of 
loyalty to a union than to their 
OWn managements. Their senti- 


ments toward management and 
toward the private enterprise Sys- 
tem as a whole are often luke warm 
at best and outright resentful at 
worst. 

This is not a curbstone opinion. 
It grows out of 127 employe 
opinion polls made by our com- 
pany for managements in virtually 
every industry and covering some 
180,000 workers and 20,000 super- 
visors and management personnel. 
These morale surveys, desired by 
managements for various reasons, 
have disclosed many facts regard- 
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By ROBERT N. McMURRY 


ing labor’s attitude toward em 
ployers, as well as managements s 
basic attitudes toward labor. Oftem 
these attitudes go far below the 
level of conscious thought; theiti 
roots lie in subconscious emotionah 
feelings which are behind conscious 
behavior. 

Probably the outstanding finding; 
of this long series of polls can be 
boiled down to one sentence: the 
average American worker possesses 
only a very slight feeling of idena 
tity with management; to him, thee 
mutuality of their interests and ob» 
jectives is largely unrecognized. 


“Distance” Resented 


In thousands of cases, rank andt 
file workers have revealed their re= 
sentment of the “distances” betweenr 
themselves and those above them« 
in the industrial hierarchy. They 
feel that they are regarded as littlee 
more than a number in a depart+ 
ment, whereas supervisory person- 
nel have names, usually beginning; 
with “Mr.” This status distance is: 
irksome to most workers. 

Foremen and _ supervisors oftenr 
attend training courses and, how- 
ever good this practice is, it tends: 
to create a further educational dis- 
tance between foremen and worker,; 
because similar opportunities are: 
not available to the worker. Polls: 
have shown that the average worker: 
feels he had trouble enough getting: 
his original bare education, and: 
now top management is little in- 
terested in helping him improve,: 
even if he is energetic enough to: 
take advantage of extra-curricular! 
training. 

Since many of the men above. 
the foreman level have college, or 
technical school educations, most 
workers sense an educational ceil- 
ing over their heads, one through 
which they have no chance of. 
breaking. 

There is also the question of 
economic distance. Incomes rise 
as status and educational distances 
increase, and the worker resents 
the fact that he is forced to receive 
the least amount of money with 
little or no hope of ever receiving 
considerably more. Very careful 
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polling and follow-up interviewing 
have further shown that a specific 
dollar-and-cents goal is not so much 
ithe problem. What the worker re- 
sents most is that many of the op- 
portunities for moving upward 
have vanished. The skilled tool 


if 


maker’s job, for example, has been 


into its constituent opera- 
What was once true crafts- 
manship has in many cases become 
a series of semi-skilled jobs, none 
of which carries notable prestige. 
Some semi-skills, such as machine 
tending, can even be handled by 
women! Six out of ten assembly- 
ilane workers feel this sense of oc- 
jcupational frustration; they speak 
of the repetitiveness of their work, 
the emptiness of their jobs and 
their disinterest in a small, sub- 
divided, semi-skilled operation 
which offers no avenue for growth. 


Unlike Attitudes 


This feeling points up a_ basic 
difference in the attitudes of 
worker and manager toward the 
‘company’s welfare and its goals. 
The worker’s attitude ranges from 
indifference to animosity, because 
with his time and energy largely 
given over to earning the necessi- 
ities of life, he feels that only 
dreamers expect to achieve greater 
‘skills, higher jobs and more pay. 
| As a result, the average worker 
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has no positive identification with 
company or management, nothing 
which attracts him or holds his 
loyalty. Eighty per cent of the 
workers interviewed have reflected 
some of these dissatisfactions with 
their industrial life, and 30 per 
cent have reflected all of them. 


Feel “Expendable” 


These dissatisfactions, it may be 
noted, are all negative; they in- 
dicate why the worker is not at- 
tracted to management. In addi- 
tion, however, workers have indi- 
cated a number of positive reasons. 

Being in a semi-skilled or un- 
skilled role, the worker’s security 
is usually in the hands of a super- 
visor; when business slows up, he 
is “expendable.” Also company 
policy often implies that he is an 
inferior. For example, the average 
worker ordinarily is not permitted 
to eat in the same cafeteria with 
supervisors; he must work in sur- 
roundings which comparatively are 
often unattractive. 

Finally, he feels that he has 
no rights in determining company 
policy, except insofar as any written 
suggestion dropped into a box may 
affect some minor operation. Com- 
pany policies, for the most part, 
are announced to him as accom- 
plished facts; there is little he per- 
sonally can do about them. He 
may venture a guarded criticism 
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to his immediate superior, but only 
if he is on good terms with him. 


Unfortunately, most companies 
are not fully aware of their em- 
ployes’ attitudes; nor have they 


made much effort to uncover those 
feelings. There are, of course, ex- 
ceptions, but in the great majority 
of cases, the average worker has no 
clear channels of communication 
with top management. There is 
no doubt in his mind ‘that he re- 
ceives management’s viewpoint, via 
bulletin boards, company publica- 
tions, and daily instructions, which 
flow from front office down. But 
who or what carries the worker’s 
opinion up to the front office? 


Frustration Causes 
Members of management’s lower 


echelons lack incentive to carry 
upward anything which might be 
damaging to them — at least, so 


most workers believe. Since super- 
visors get no reward for accurately 
reflecting employes’ attitudes, un- 
less they are in accord with com- 
pany policy, opinion — like water 
— seems to flow down-hill only. 
How does the average worker 
resolve these feelings of frustration? 
Everyone, to some measure, “takes 
out” frustrations upon subordi- 
nates, but the worker, being on the 
bottom of the heap, has no one 
on whom to vent his dissatisfac- 


(Continueds on page 36) 
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In Chicago’s Backyard, The World’s Greatest 
Research Center Probes An Unknown World 


SUNDAY afternoon driver 

motoring along Illinois 

Route 83 might never notice 
an unprepossessing group of build- 
ings partly hidden in the woods 25 
miles southwest of Chicago’s Loop. 
If he noticed them at all, he would 
probably mistake the rows of se- 
cluded Quonset huts and high 
fences topped with barbed wire for 
a military base. Yet, for all its 
G. I. look, this 3,733-acre installa- 
tion is the world’s leading atomic 
research center. It is called’ the 
Argonne National Laboratory and 
upon it rests to a large degree 
the future security of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Actually, the similarity of Ar- 
gonne to an Army camp is super- 
ficial. Its only uniformed personnel 
are the armed guards who wear 
policeman grey, not army khaki. 
The majority of the 1,200 men and 
women working within its eight 
acres of buildings are technicians 


By WARREN L. ANDERSON 


and office employes. Several hun- 
dred key workers, however, are top- 
flight scientists and engineers whose 
unique job is one of the nation’s 
most closely guarded secrets. 
Among other things, the job is 
to provide answers to these ques- 
tions: Can we harness the almost 
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incomprehensible energy of nuclear 
fission? Can we create useful power 
from the most devastating reaction 
that man has yet discovered? Can 
we¢ create that power economically 
and safely? Can we devise a work-. 
able defense against the explosive 
reaction if it is directed against us 
in wartime? 
These and a host of other ques-. 
tions are the real reasons for our 
being in one of the costliest enter-: 
prises in history. The Atomic Ener-: 
gy Commission, boss of the Ar-: 


gonne, already owns $3,000,000,000 
worth of buildings and real estate, 
and maintains 1,270 factories, lab- 
oratories and offices in 41 states. Di- 
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Artist's conception of atomic power plant for: 
Navy ships. 
provide high-pressure steam for ship’s tur= 
> bine, 
through gears. 


Heat from atomic pile would 


connected (above) to propellor shaft 
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creates an atom of uranium 


splitting process, 
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rectly or indirectly, the program 
employs 68,000 people. 

_ Argonne Laboratory, which is op- 
erated for the Commission by the 
University of Chicago, is the ac- 
tual grandsire of this gigantic opera- 
tion. It was, however, brought into 
being only seven years ago as the 
university's “Metallurgical Labora- 
tory.” It was here that physicists 
achieved “the first self-sustaining 


the controlled release of nuclear 
energy,” to quote from the bronze 
placque which marks the spot where 
the atomic era was born. 


~ Today, Argonne’s role in the 
overall atomic energy program is 
‘based partially upon its researches 
into the physical and life sciences, 
more specifically upon its being the 
center of the nation’s reactor devel- 
opment program. Both phases of 
its job rest upon one fundamental 
‘reaction: the splitting of uranium 
235. It is from this naturally occur- 
ring phenomenon, one for which 
scientists had all of the basic facts 
a decade ago, that atom bombs, 


plans for uranium power units, pos- 


sible cancer cures and the previous- 


| ly-unexplorable mysteries of life it- 


self actually originate. 


How The Atom Splits 


The principle of the atom-split- 
ting process is not difficult to com- 
prehend. A single atom of uranium 
235 can be imagined as a common 
‘paper bag containing a mixture of 
highly explosive gun powder and 
bullets — the bullets representing 
neutrons within the atom, the pow- 
‘der representing the remainder of 
its structure. 

Suddenly, a stray bullet or 
tron strikes the powder-bullet 
ture, becomes a part of it, 


neu- 
mix- 
and 
236, 
heavier by one neutron than urani- 
um 235. Since uranium 236 ‘is ex- 
tremely unstable, it explodes mil- 


‘lionths of a second later into two 


nearly equal halves. In this atom- 
tremendous 
amounts of energy are released. But, 


‘more important, additional neutrons, 


are set free and if other atoms of 
uranium 235 are nearby, these new- 
ly freed neutrons may, under cer- 
tain conditions, join with- and split 
them too. If allowed to continue, 


this becomes an uncontrolled chain 


reaction, the basic reaction of an 


atom bomb. 


chain reaction and thereby initiated 


Argonne’s job is to design ma- 
chinery to harness and control this 


reaction so that it will produce use- 


ful power rather than an explosion. 
This is where the reactor comes in- 
to the picture. A nuclear reactor 
is a block of concrete shielding 
about the size of a small house en- 
closing a lattice-work of uranium 
bars comprising a natural mixture 
of uranium 235 and uranium 238. 
The reactor also contains control 
rods, cadmium bars that soak up ex- 
cess neutrons and insure uniform 
operation of the pile. 

When a reactor is started, the 
control rods are withdrawn for a 
few seconds. The chain reaction 
starts and neutrons are released 


Birthplace of the atomic age: 


first nuclear 
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from uranium fissions. Heat is pro- 
duced and the control rods are re- 
inserted to a position that will allow 
only a given number of neutrons to 
continue producing additional fis- 
sions. 


Huge Power Potential 


The power potential in such a 
system is tremendous. Argonne 
physicists calculate that one pound 
fuel contains the 
equivalent kilowatthours of energy 
of 1300 tons of coal. Already they 


can outline a power plant that will 


of  fissionable 


utilize this fuel, but as yet they have 
been unable to overcome a number 


of problems that must be solved be- 


shield 


reactor at Chicago U’s Stagg Field 
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fore such a plant can be built. Many 
of these problems concern the fan- 
tastic amounts of heat that are sud- 
denly released when atoms are split. 

The power problem at Argonne 
is one of collecting the heat so that 
it can be converted to power. This 
calls for wholly new and different 
equipment, materials that can with- 
stand thousands of degrees of heat, 
and pipes that will not break down 
under newly developed coolants. 

As a practical step toward solving 
the power problem, Argonne scien- 
tists are now designing a nuclear 
furnace for the Navy. It will be 
a prototype of a ship’s engine and 
will be built by the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. 

Using highly refined uranium as 
fuel, the power plant will operate 
at 50,000 to 60,000 kilowatts 


institute sent a collection of piston 
rings to the laboratory to be radio- 
activated. Later installed in a 
motor, the wear of the rings is now 
being determined by measuring the 
amount of radioactive iron in the 
engine’s oil after a test run. This 
work may lead to improved alloys. 


“Master-Slave”’ 


Another industrial prospect to 
come out of Argonne is an AEC- 
patented ‘master-slave’ manipula- 
tor. A mechanism of bars, semi-uni- 
versal joints and claw-like hands, 
which now handles “hot’’ isotopes 
by remote control, the device may 
have numerous applications in in- 
dustries where hard-to-handle chemi- 
cals and corrosives are used. Several 
companies are now licensed to 
manufacture the manipulator. 


COMMERCE: 
4 
Another top-priority research | 
problem at Argonne carries fearful | 
significance for everyone living in| 
what might ultimately be an atomic : 
warfare target. It is devoted to the: 
study of radiation sickness, asi 
caused either by exposure to an) 
atom blast or by working with | 
radioactive isotopes. Dr. Harvey M.. 
Pratt and his Argonne associates ; 
have only recently found that ani-- 
mals can be protected from death | 
resulting from lethal X-ray exposure : 
if previously treated with cysteine. . 
This is an inexpensive amino acid | 
which protects animals when given | 
orally or intravenously an hour be- - 
fore exposure. This important dis- - 
covery, Argonne experts say, may’! 
provide important clues to the na-- 
ture of radiation damage and its; 
treatment. 


and at ultra-high tem- 
peratures. A special 
fluid will pick up heat 
from tthe reactor and 
then cascade over a 
water-filled coil, convert- 
ing the water to steam. 
‘The steam, in turn, will 
operate a turbine con- 
nected to a generator 
and the generator will 


power the driving 
motors. 
The reactor’s most | 


probable use will be in 


ANOTHER ARGONNE FIRST! 


A mere breath before the December COMMERCE went to. 
press, the Atomic Energy Commission lifted the wraps from a 
development, hitherto stamped “secret.” The brief, but highly 
significant, announcement — that Argonne National Laboratory 
had developed an experimental “breeder” furnace — indicated 
that AEC had licked one of its toughest problems: 
culty of producing adequate amounts of uranium 235. 

Fissionable uranium 235 — the core of the atom bomb — 
is scarce, expensive to recover. Now, however, Argonne has 
devised a furnace to convert more plentiful (but non-splitting) 
uranium 238 into fissionable uranium 235. 
also pave the way for using thorium (“Atomic Understudy” — 
COMMERCE, Sept., 1949) for atomic energy and bombs. The 
latter is three times more common than all forms of uranium 
combined. 


The furnace would 


To amplify their: 
knowledge, Argonne? 
scientists have studied | 
the effects of radiation 
on blood circulating int 
the tissue paper-thin} 
wing of a bat. Since: 
this peculiar bit of anat-- 
omy is roughly one-+ 
thousandth of an inch 
thick, investigators; 
could observe blood! 
changes directly with at 
microscope. They found | 
that after the bat was; 


the diffi- 


a submarine. One charge 
of fissionable fuel could drive a 
subsurface ship tens of thousands of 
miles. Surfacing to re-charge bat- 
teries would be unnecesary because 
no battteries would be needed. 

The cost of the initial power 
project will be in the neighborhood 
of $30,000,000. It will, however, be 
neither the final step in naval power 
plants nor the answer to civilian 
power shortages. 


Secrecy Screen 


Industrially the Argonne is loaded 
with potentialities, but because it 
does not market radioactive isotopes 
and will not tackle a specific indus- 
trial problem unless it is directly 
concerned with nuclear energy, most 
of its technological efforts are hush- 
hush projects. Even suppliers often 
have no way of knowing on what 
machinery or apparatus their 
product is being used. 

There are, of course, some ex- 
ceptions to this secrecy policy. Some 
months ago a West Coast research 


On the biological and medical 
side, Argonne has released more 
data than in any other phase of 
its work. Much comes from the 
Radiobiological Experiment Station 
which has been exploring a number 
of medical and chemical riddles 
with radioactive isotopes. In one 
important field, the experiment sta- 
tion is undertaking to duplicate the 
process by which a plant converts 
sunlight, water, air and certain ele- 
ments into foodstuffs. If successful, 
the accomplishment will mark a 
big step forward toward an_ade- 
quate world food supply. j 

This type of research will also 
lead to a better understanding of 
how specific foods function in the 
body. It may well answer such ques- 
tions as: how are enzymes formed 
from amino acids? What part do 
little-understood elements like co- 
balt and manganese play in nu- 
trition? Why are some people fat, 
others thin? Is cancer related to 
nutrition? 


exposed to radiation,, 
the circulation of the blood slowed | 
down, largely because broken cells; 
and other organic debris clogged | 
the capillary blood vessels. When 
the vessels were completely clogged, , 
the bat died. 


Radiation Study 


They have also studied the causes ; 
of hemorrhages in acute radiation | 
cases and found that a substance : 
like heparin, one that normally pre- - 
vents blood from clotting in the : 
blood vessels, increased after radia- » 
tion and contributed to bleeding. | 

Two chemicals, toluidine blue : 
and protamine, were found to check | 
bleeding by neutralizing that sub-- 
stance. 

Argonne scientists are also trying ; 
to discover why radiation produces | 
cancer or other types of injury to: 
the cells of the body. Experimenters | 
are irradiating normal chemicals of 
the body to find whether they form | 
cancer-producing chemicals. They ' 


(Continued on page 40) 
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N THE last -two decades grave 
§ doubts have been raised as to 


— the economic future of the 


United States. Three essentially 
different lines of thought have con- 


tributed to the pervading _pessi- 
/mism of our time. The first is the 
conception that we have reached 


the age of economic maturity, and 
are thus approaching a stationary 
society; the second is that we have 


“so wasted our national patrimony 


as to undermine the foundations 


of industrialism; and the third is 
that the growth of government 


power and controls is destroying 
the incentives to progress under 


private enterprise without provid- 
‘ing feasible substitutes. 


The mature economy theory is 


readily disproved. In the first place, 


those who a decade ago so con- 


fidently predicted a steadily declin- 
ing rate of population growth lead- 


ing to a stationary population by 
‘about 1980 have been confounded 


_by the population trend of the for- 
ties. Not only during the war and 
the early postwar years did popu- 
jation 


increase at a very rapid 
rate, but there has been no abate- 


ment to the present moment. This 


vast upsurge in the birth rate will 


project its influence forward over 


a long period of years. In the sec- 
ond place, studies of family ex- 
penditures at different levels of in- 


come conclusively show that con- 


sumer desires are strong rather 


than weak — that aggregate con- 
-sumptive demand is capable of 


indefinite expansion. While the 
percentage saved naturally increases 
as incomes rise and provide a sav- 
ings margin, aggregate expenditures 
nevertheless increase in all the in- 


come brackets and especially in the 


lower levels. The unfulfilled de- 
sires of the masses of the popula- 
tion provide the essential founda- 
tion for an almost limitless eco- 
nomic expansion. 

The issue as to the adequacy of 


our natural resources is more com- 


plicated. It involves a comprehen- 


‘sive analysis of the nature of our 


_ future requirements, the state of 


our natural resources and future 


_ The Next 100 Years: Our Richest Yet? 
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A Distinguished Economist Cites Five Factors That 


Govern America’s Future Economic Development 


possibilities in the realm of technol- 
ogy. My intensive studies lead to 
the conclusion that we do possess 
resources adequate to permit a 
doubling of the population over 
the next century and an eight-fold 
rise in living standards. 


Foundations for Progress 


The United States thus still pos- 
sesses the essential foundations for 
a vast further rise in living stand- 
ards. Rich natural resources and 
continuing advances in the realm 
of science, technology, and business 
organization, could make the cen- 
tury ahead even richer than the 
extraordinary century which lies 
behind us. We have not as yet 
undermined the foundations of in- 
dustrial progress. We have not 
reached an age of maturity, at 
which attrition and senility inevit- 
ably impend. On the contrary, this 
is still a blessed land—both in terms 
of physical resources and scientific 
and organizing genius. 
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What are the requirements for 
the realization of our vast economic 
potentialities? That is, what policies 
are essential? ‘The lessons of history 
and economic analysis suggest the 
following basic requirements. 

First, we must give unceasing at- 
tention to the conservation of our 
natural endowments. The construc- 
tive efforts already being made in 
this direction must be strengthened 
in every possible way—by private as 
well as public policies. 


Sound Fiscal Policy 


Second, .we must maintain a 
sound fiscal situation. Continuous 
government deficits will in due 
course inevitably sap the very vitals 
of the private enterprise system, 
destroying the essential stimuli or 
incentives to progress. On the sup- 
ply: side, the mounting tax load 
will progressively reduce the vol- 
ume of equity money available for 
capital expansion. On the demand 
side, the incentive to risk capital 
in pioneering ventures will be un- 
dermined. And when expansion of 
private enterprise ceases to furnish 
adequate employment the govern- 
ment feels impelled to take up the 
slack by expanding public enter- 
rises. Since public enterprises are 
seldom self-supporting the fiscal situ- 
ation is still further undermined. 
Third, we must maintain a stable 
monetary unit. History proves con- 
clusively that without a sound cur- 
rency system it is impossible for 
long to maintain a stable economic 
system or a stable fiscal situation. 
Fourth, increasing productivity 
constitutes the foundation for high- 
er standards of living. That is, it is 
technological advancement, which 
provides the increasing per capita 
supply of goods and services. Maxi- 
mum increase in productivity ne- 
cessitates: (1) a constant expansion 
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of scientific research and engineer- 
ing experimentation; (2) an ever 
broadening mechanization of every 
type of economic activity; (3) the 
rapid replacement of obsolete plant 
and equipment; (4) the further im- 
provement of internal organization 
and management policies; and (5) 
the cooperation of labor. 

I place especial stress upon labor 
performance because in recent years 
it has seriously limited the possibili- 
ties of higher standards of living. 
The fact appears to be that the 
efficiency gains from technological 
improvements have been offset in 
substantial measure by a persistent 
decrease in individual labor effi- 
ciency. If technological progress 
were matched by a corresponding 
improvement in labor performance 
the rate of progress would be very 
greatly increased. 


Mass Buying Power 

Fifth, business policy must pro- 
mote a constantly broadening dis- 
tribution of national purchasing 
power. If markets are to be found 
for the products of an expanding 
industry, the people whose needs 
are greatest must be able to buy 
the goods they desire. In short, 
the buying power of the consum- 
ing masses must move forward step 
by step with the producing power 
of our mass production industries. 
This requires a constant passing 


along of the benefits of technologi- 
cal progress to the consuming 
public. 

I emphasize this broadening dis- 
tribution of income because it is 
the heart of the problem of busi- 
ness management. Unless the buy- 
ing power of the masses, whose 
wants create markets, is progressive- 
ly expanded business management 
will have to be content with a vir- 
tually static situation. There is 
scant future in trying to sell more 
goods to the shrinking rich and 
middle classes. 


Wages and Prices 


Before the advent of labor or- 
ganization, wages were determined 
by demand and supply, and _ prices, 
with a few exceptions, were gov- 
erned by competition. Hence the 
free enterprise system was sup- 
posed automatically to reduce prices 
in line with costs and thus to 
broaden the buying power of the 
masses. ‘Today labor power, with 
the support of government, is 
strong enough to garner all — or 
more than all — of the benefits of 
technological progress through the 
medium of higher money wages. 
Thus the possibility of reducing 


prices is limited, and often de- 
stroyed. 
What difference does it make 


whether the method of enhancing 
mass buying power is higher money 


“Correct procedure or no, Miss Haskins. I hardl | 7 
: f » i think Internat 4 
is going to bow to Mudville Business College tent beok No. pp i oat 
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wages or lower commodity prices. . 
The difference, in fact, is vital, be- 
cause the money wage increase? 
method does not correspondingly; 
generate increased demands and] 
sustain employment. 

Let us assume that in a given) 
manufacturing establishment _ pro- - 
ductivity has increased by 10 pert 
cent, and that in consequence the» 
same volume of output can _ hence- - 
forth be produced with 1,000 fewer + 
workers. The discharge of 1,000) 
workers no longer needed would! 
mean a_pay-roll saving of 
$1,000,000 a 


those remaining in employment. . 
Would this process generate a gen- - 
eral increase in purchasing power?’ 

The arithmetic is that a plus one: 
million in purchasing power (in| 
the hands of the employed laborers) } 
is exactly offset by a minus million | 
of purchasing power (in the hands} 
of the discharged ‘ laborers). The: 
increasing productivity thus fur- - 
nishes no net addition to the na-- 
tional purchasing power. It will be: 
noted also that the money costs of © 
production are not lowered, since ' 
the economies resulting from the: 
decrease in labor are completely 
absorbed in raising the wages of 
those who continue to be employed. 
Since total purchasing power is 
not increased, no new employment 
either in this industry or in other 
industries has been generated as a 
result of the increase in produc 
tive efficiency. 


Unwise Pricing 

In summary, this process results 
as follows: (1) Total wage disburse- 
ments remain unchanged; (2) prices 
remain unchanged; (3) the volume 
of output remains stationary; (4) 
the national income remains un- 
changed; and (5) the volume of 
employment decreases. All that 
has happened is that employed la- 
bor has gained at the expense of 
those displaced. 

Where wage agreements are con- 
summated on an industry-wide basis 
and horizontal increases are called 
for, the process is further compli- 
cated. ‘There are wide variations in 
the efficiency status of individual 
plants, and the more efficient may 
be able to pay the added wages, 
while the less efficient cannot. 
When this is the case, prices are 


(Continued on page 34) 
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jased to detect flaws that are hidden 
po deeply that even X-rays cannot 
fpenetrate to them. 

) Lo put sound to work on an in- 
Mustrial scale, it is necessary to 
produce frequencies of well over 
30,000 cycles per second (humans 
Idetect sounds only in the 500- 
18,000 cycle range). At present, 
there are three major types of units 
hich produce these ultra-high fre- 
iquencies. One type, the siren, uses 
fair at high pressures to produce 
high-frequency vibrations. The 
lother two use electrical energy; one 
itransforming this energy into 
mechanical vibrations by means of 
ja quartz crystal, the other by means 
of a metal rod. 


New Sound Maker 
One promising device for the 
iproduction of ultrasonic vibrations 
}was developed recently at the Gen- 
eral Electric laboratories at Sche- 
nectady. It consists of two small 
sections of steel tubing, each two 


Danger, Silent Sound At Work! 


(Continued from page 15) 


inches long, one sliding within the 
other like a piston. A continuous 
stream of compressed air is sent 
into the whistle through a narrow 
rubber hose. It leaves through an 
aperture whose size determines the 
speed of the sound waves. A sheet 
metal reflector, some 30 inches 
wide, is used to focus the sound 
waves to obtain greater intensity of 
eftect. 

A host of highly practical parlor 
tricks can be performed with ultra- 
sonics. Take for example, the siren 
perfected by Dr. Irving Rudnick of 
the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. When Dr. Rudnick aims 
the super-speed sound waves of his 
siren on water, it boils in a matter 
of minutes. Paper held in front of 
the siren bursts into flame in a 
matter of seconds; cotton smolders 
in ten seconds; and steel wool burns 
within a minute. 

Dr. Rudnick has also shown that 
dirty clothes placed in soapy water 
in an ordinary pan can be whitened 


“faster ‘fill-ins’ speed turnover! 
says oe Mi AY Gopan, 


“The use of Capital AIRFREIGHT to rush 
needed ‘fill-ins’ from the country’s markets 
helps The May Company increase turnover 
and live up to its 50 year reputation 


today . 


of “You can always get it at The May Com- 


pany’ ’’, so writes the management of 
Cleveland's nationally famous department 


store. 


Operating with minumum inventories and 
re-ordering ‘‘hot sellers’’ and ‘‘fill-ins’’ for 
Overnight Delivery via Capital AIRFREIGHT 
is a profit way to modern retailing. 


leading Cleveland 
department store 


Let us furnish you with complete informa- 
tion and rate data on Capital AIRFREIGHT. 
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in a few minutes simply by beaming 
his siren on them. Unfortunately, 
this ultrasonic washboard is not 
yet practical. Although it cleans 
clothes by literally shaking the dirt 
out of them, it does not always. 
whiten them as well as soap does.. 
Besides, various clothes react dif- 
ferently under the bombardment of 
high speed sound waves. A certain 
speed of sound wave will clean 
cotton in about 90 seconds, but it 
will tear silk to shreds! 


Other Uses of Sound 


Sound vibrations will also kill 
mosquitoes and other insect pests, 
as well as rats and even germs. 
In experiments at the University of 
California, scientists — using lethal 
doses of super-sound vibrations— 
have killed the germs that cause 
food poisoning. Applying this 
knowledge, milk companies can 
now pasteurize milk in a few sec- 
onds by passing ultrasonic vibra- 
tions through the liquid. The 
bacteria in the milk are literally 
beaten to death by the vibrations. 
Sound waves are just as killing as 


fel 


JOHN E. COURTRIGHT, District Cargo Sales Manager, DEarborn 2-5750 
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the heat of pasteurization, which 
requires from 30 to 40 minutes. 
Milk can also be homogenized by 
sound waves. Ordinarily, milk and 
cream do not mix—at least, they 
won't stay mixed. But, treated 
with high-powered sound waves, the 
fat globules in the cream are com- 
pletely broken up and the result 
is uniform consistency, homogen- 
ized milk. Sound has also been 
used for mixing more evenly and 
smoothly such things as peanut 
butter, face cream, paint and cer- 
tain chemicals. Tomorrow’s ultra- 


efficient kitchen mixer may be a 
sort of steel whistle device that will 
whip up fluffy-cloud waffle batter 
in less time than it takes to plug 
in the iron. 

Just as the roar of a cannon blast 
can rock buildings, so super-sound 
can jolt fog particles out of the air 
thus clearing the way for planes 
and ships. This was actually done 
recently at the Navy’s landing and 
experimental station at Arcata, 
Calif., where a battery of 12 sirens 
was set up for the experiment. The 
sound waves so vibrated the tiny 
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fog particles that they merged and 
fell to the ground as heavy rain) 
drops. 

Now the United States Bureau 
of Mines is trying to apply the 
same technique against smoke. Al| 
ready, they have discovered that 
sound waves can make tiny parti-| 
cles of carbon—which constitute the 
commonest forms of furnace smoke 
group together into flakes that 
are so heavy they fall to the 
ground. But as promising as these 
experiments are, it is not likely 
that our skies will be freed from: 
smoke screens right away. The 
process is expensive, and smokeless 
towns will not become a reality 
until science devises a more econom-. 
ical way of sweeping the sky with 
sound. Ultimately, such a_ tech-. 
nique will no doubt be developed.! 


Similar devices are already op-) 
erating on a smaller scale in at 
least two industrial plants. In one 
—a paper mill—soda ash and in the 
other—a carbon black plant—carbon 
was being lost up the chimneys,; 


in waste. Because the materials in- 
volved are unusually fine particles, 
conventional air-filtration units 
were useless. Ultrasonics, however, 
can control them, because the waste 
gases when hit by a beam of super-' 
sound are agitated so violently that 
the sub-microscopic particles cling 
together, forming lumps that are 


large enough to be collected and 
salvaged. 


Experimental Units 


One of the newest developments 
in applied ultrasonics occurred just. 
last month when a Cleveland con- 
cern hit the market with a line of 
experimental laboratory units that 
will enable individual companies 
to explore the possibility of using: 
ultrasonics in their own work. 
After months of experimental work, , 
Brush Development Company has: 
devised a new medium, barium-- 
titanate, for converting electrical | 
energy into ultrasonic sound ener-- 
gy. Brush has molded this com-- 
pound into a series of ceramic: 
shapes which it is offering to in-- 
dustry at about $1,400 for lab: 
work. 

The way Brush sees it, a com-: 
pany will buy the experimental 
units and go to work in its own 
lab on a host of possible applica- 
tions. Afterwards, any that prove 
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‘promising will be reviewed by 
jBrush in its Cleveland pilot plant 
d—if a logical new application 
: of ultrasonics results—Brush would 
be prepared to build a commercial 
junit that would utilize ultrasonics 
‘mn actual production work. 

Brush has made a substantial in- 
Westment in its new lab tools but 
it believes it has been a wise one. 
a or one thing, many industrial re- 
fsearchers have been anxious to ex- 
Yplore the field of ultrasonics in 
their work and Brush, having pro- 
jvided the tools, sees a big market 
fahead. 

At Beltsville, Md., Department 
of Agriculture experimenters have 
concluded that ultrasonics will 
jstimulate the development of seeds 
and tubers, shorten germination of 
certain seeds, and produce muta- 
tions of known plants affecting col- 
oring, size and appearance. They 
have also reported successful tests 
in destroying bacteria and disease 
germs. 


Medical Uses 


Super-sounds have gone to work 
on still another front—medical 
science. A gallstone detector utiliz- 
ing ultrasonic waves has been de- 
iveloped by Penn State and is now 
being used in one hospital. At 
Princeton University, surgery with- 
out scalpels has become a fact. A 
diseased appendix was healed there 
by application of an_ ultrasonic 
“oun.” Meanwhile, the Damon 
“Runyon Cancer Memorial Fund 
‘has been sponsoring researches on 
the use of ultrasonics in attacking 
cancer, which now are said to be 
“promising.” 

The discovery that sound vibra- 
‘tion can actually destroy harmful 
bacteria has given medical science 
a fascinating new field of explora- 
tion. One researcher, Dr. Leslie A. 
“Chambers of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has succeeded in 
squeezing antigens out of cultures 
of disease germs by means of sound 
waves. Antigens are poisons  se- 
creted within the germs. Injected 
‘into human tissues in small quan- 
tities, they start the growth of op- 
posing antibodies which kill the 
germs should they attack later on. 
The apparatus used in extracting 
antigens consists of a magnetized 
tube, usually made of nickel, which 
is made to vibrate rapidly by an 
alternating electrical current flow- 
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ing through coils surrounding it. 
Conventional methods of obtain-| 
ing antigens employed heat or the: 
introduction of chemicals. Neither 
method was entirely satisfactory, for 
many antigens died in the process.; 
Dr. Chambers’ method eliminates: 
both heat and chemicals. A mag-; 
netized metal tube is inserted into 
a test tube containing a diseases 
culture. Set to vibrating, the metal] 
tube sends sound waves pulsating: 
through the culture, shaking out 
the antigens unharmed. 


New Cleaning Method 


One of the latest industrial ap-- 
plications—though not yet ready/ 
for production work—is the de-- 
greasing of metal parts by apply-- 
ing ultrasonic waves to a Caustic > 
cleaning solution covering the: 
greasy parts. Thus the parts cant 
be cleaned without accompanying; 
fumes and at room temperature in| 
just 10 seconds, rather than the 20} 
minutes by conventional de-greasing } 
equipment. 


Sound engineers believe that ul-- 
trasonics will soon produce new ' 
metallic alloys by virtue of its 
ability to combine metals of differ- - 
ent melting points, such as iron 
and copper. In a molten mixture 
of iron and copper, the copper 
tends to separate out during the 
cooling phase. If the cooling mix- 
ture is subjected to a bombardment 
of ultrasonic waves, however, the. 
molecules of the copper arrange 
themselves evenly throughout the 
entire metallic mass. The result is 
an iron-copper alloy, obtainable at 
present by no other method. 

Castings can be de-gassed by ap- 
plying sound while the molten liq- 
uid is cooling. Sound treatment 
can also increase the wetting power 
of a liquid, a fact which may prove 
of value to the textile industry. 
Concentrating sound near the sur- 
face of a liquid produces a fine 
spray or mist. This might be of 
use in the printing industry as a 
means of putting a fine, uniform 
layer of ink on rolls and printing 
plates. : 


Workers in ultrasonics must take 
almost as many precautions as those 
who deal with atomic energy. Since 
sound waves can shatter ear drums, 
laboratory workers wear cotton ear 
plugs covered by rubber sponges. 
The waves can burn a person’s 
hands, if they are held too close to 
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he center of intensity with the 
fingers closed. Consequently, re- 
earchers wear asbestos gloves for 
‘lose work. Curiously, nearly every- 
me working with ultrasonics event- 
ally becomes sick and heavily fa- 
ligued, for reasons no one has as 
yet been able to explain! 


Technical Challenge 


The young science of ultrasonics 
fs now at the exciting stage where 
ound technicians are bursting with 
ew ideas and are eagerly exploring 
tvery possibility that presents it- 
self. They have as yet penetrated 
pnly the frontier of a new land, 
and the unknown territory beyond 
s-an alluring challenge to them. 


Operation Cost-Cutting 


(Continued from page 14) 


hourly rates, can often be reduced 
by wage incentive plans. Manage- 
ment consultants point out that a 
sound wage incentive system can in- 
rease productivity, and therefore 
Ower unit costs an average of 25 
per cent in most manufacturing 


Another highly effective means of 
onteracting inflated wage costs is 
the adoption of labor-saving ma- 
chinery and equipment in both 
plant and office. Pullman-Standard 
ar Manufacturing Company, for 
example, has developed a railroad 
power ballast cleaner which can be 
run by one man. This device re- 
places the customary 28-man gangs 
using pneumatic hand tools. The 
estimated saving that can be ac- 
complished with the $50,000 ma- 
chine is $1,000 a mile. 


Hand Operations Dropped 


The replacement of manual ma- 
terials handling by gravity chutes, 
power conveyors and fork lift 
trucks has also meant tremendous 
savings for some concerns. One pub- 
lishing house has saved $74,000 a 
year by spending an initial $40,000 
to install a palletization program 
for materials handling. 

Hand lubrication of machines, 
long since replaced by mechanized 
lubrication in the steel and auto 
industries, is gradually being elimi- 
nated in other industries — rubber, 
textiles, printing, food processing 
and coal mining, to mention only a 
few. The cost of centralized lubri- 
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EXCELLENCE IN ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS f 
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ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


@ CHICAGO 5201 S. Halsted St., Englewood 4-7500 
@ ROCKFORD 124 N. First st., Rockford 3-5441 Ae 
@ SOUTH BEND 225 WN. Lafayette Bivd., Phone 4-1173 
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cation, estimated at $4 to $5 a bean 
ing or from three to five per cen 


SHEETS - STEEL - PLATES J) sini 2 sista, “Sisters 


pays for itself quickly and _ ther 
leads to long term savings. 

Hot Rolled @ Pickled °©@ Cold Rolled Mechanized lubrication cut 
grease and oil waste as well as labo: 


STRIP e BARS © BAND STEEL costs and almost guarantees an ena 


to burned out bearings. At ona 
HEARED General Electric Company plant 
a We) Sra? two batteries of 20 punch presse: 
are lubricated automatically everv 
15 minutes from two central pumps 
Automatic lubrication while these 


TURIVAS INC presses are running means an If 
BRI ’ ° minute gain in output for every 


press every shift, plus other savings 
of production time that used to bo 


We have PICKLING and Oiling facilities 


Blue Island Telephone—Blue Island 2700 


consumed by machinery repairs’ 
139th and S. Western Ave. Blue Island, Ill when the presses were oiled by 


CHICAGO Telephone—COmmodore 4-1420 hand. 


Automatic Equipment 


By installing automatic equip; 
ment on 60 major production line: 
and hundreds of smaller ones, ona 
auto manufacturer was able tc 


E transfer 1,000 workers to more pro: 
U FA C T U iq i i G C Oo ductive jobs. The new equipmen 
MA N ° included iron hands to insert stock 


into machines, plus robot-like de 
vices that count, stack and load fin 

ished parts. 
Auto makers, who are among tha 
nation’s most diligent economizers: 
Mechanical have made it a point to search fon 
Arkless . . . . . . indicatingnrcen 3.5 >a!) * ears Fuses savings in SF eens as wel 
Cloarsite Berit ya he Plug epee tate . .. Fuses as productive phases of their opera: 
tions. Out of these research effort: 
have come improvements in packs 
GREENVIEW AVENUE AT DIVERSEY PARKWAY aging, purchasing, parts distribu: 
CHICAGO 14, ILL. tion, materials handling and plana 

Telephone BUckingham 1-6300 one See 
The Automobile Manufacturers 
TIME TESTED ELECTRICAL FUSES Association recently reported some 
typical cases of skillful cost-cutting 
One manufacturer established a de 
partment \to test various types o 
drills, dies and other tools, thereby 
finding methods to increase too 
life as much as 826 per cent o 


On Vrodclucts some jobs. On one type of tool 


CAPSULES alone, $191,000 was saved within a 
ND 


Renewable 
ECONOMY mete ie ia fen Cea dage= (> aiteal Bee . Fuses 


Non- 


Renewables ° 


Eco. Fuses 


SERVICE AND QUALITY SINCE 1911 


RUBBER GOODS 
MOLDED 


@ PRIVATE LABEL 


MECHANICAL A Pharmaceuticals and year. Another company switched 
TABLETS padete eaapat from rubber work gloves that cost 

SPONGE TABLETS | Hain lopeatoe, | 91-14 @ Pair and lasted one day 

MENTS packaged nas plastic gloves that cost 88 cents a: 

oe pair and held up for three days. 


To Your Specifications Inquiries Invited 


ROTH RUBBER COMPANY 


1860 S. 54th AVE. CICERO 50, ILL. 
LAwndale 1-1060 - 1061 


POWDERS 


Annual savings realized: $71,703. 


By switching from permanent 
Standard Pharmacal Co. containers for shipping small parts 


or CHICAGO to a container with a wood base 


PRIVATE FORMULA MANUFACTURERS ; 
847-853 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 7, ILL and cardboard sides, another auto 


company saves more than $1,000,000) 


Scrap after one use. 
)} Obviously, there are almost un- 
fountable ways by which companies 
fan pare operating costs. Often, 
owever, it is necessary to make a 
izeable initial investment before 
savings are realized. The Denver 
nnd Rio Grande Western Railroad 
spent $300,000 for motorized equip- 
ment such as bulldozers, cranes and 
trucks for work along the tracks. 
Because this equipment took re- 
jpair work off the tracks, and did 
jaway with work trains which block 
traffic, the carrier saves $750,000 a 
qyear. 
} Sometimes savings can be effected 
fsimply and with little or no extra 
joutlay of money. One furniture 
anufacturer with national distri- 
bution found that his company,was 
Shipping more than 74 per cent of 
its products in less than carload 
lots. By using carload lot shipments 
lwhere possible, the company was 
able to save $133,000 a year, or 
more than five per cent of its gross 
income. 

Similarly, a food packing com- 
; pany has saved $40,000 annually in 
freight costs since it located a pack- 
ing plant 100 miles nearer to the 
consumer market than had original- 
ly been planned. 


Redesign Savings 


' Many manufacturers have saved 
‘tremendous amounts by redesigning 
products. The design stage is a par- 
‘ticularly good place to think about 
economy because at this point no 
money has yet been invested in tools, 
equipment or material; no produc- 
tion orders issued and no operators 
trained. A typical case is that of 
American Greeting Publishers, Inc., 
which made a design change in one 
of its novelty products enabling it 
to replace a_hand-stripping and 
hand-gathering operation with an 
inexpensive machine folding opera- 
tion. 

A foundry pared its fuel costs 25 
per cent by switching from oil to 
gas. Additional benefits were real- 
ized because gas heat turned out a 
higher quality, less porous casting, 
than the previous fuel, thus reduc- 
ing the number of rejects. 

Reduction of fixed operating 
costs presents much more of a prob- 
lem for management than those of 
a variable nature. Often it requires 
a long range program involving 
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for Shippers 


“If you’re looking for ship- 
ping service with lots of 
highball and hustle, just 
check over the features of 
our better-than-ever freight 
team! Whether your ship- 
ment is large or small, Rock 
Island’s winning combina- 
tion has the manpower and 
equipment to serve you 
_ well.” 
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large capital expenditures. Many 
foresighted companies, however, are 
spending money today to replace 
high-cost facilities in order to in- 
sure profits when the present de- 
mand for their product declines. 
found 


In one case, a company 
that after moving its plant to 
another location and making a 


new capital investment in build- 
ings and equipment, its break-even 
point was lowered from 55 per cent 
of present capacity to 42 per cent 
and that profits, under a projected 
sales demand, would be improved 
400 per cent. Fixed costs were re- 


duced substantially. And, finally, 
the money received from the sale 
of the old facilities came close to 
being enough to pay for the new 
plant! 

A similar case is that of the Chi- 
cago Title and Trust Company. By 
moving to a new building, the com- 
pany has been able to concentrate 
most of its title work on one floor, 
whereas it formerly occupied several 
floors. This centralized layout, plus 
the installation of the most modern 
office equipment and _ intra-office 
communications, enables the com- 
pany to turn out the same amount 


Peculiar thing about electric motors 
—they never ask whether it’s con- 
venient to break down. That is why 
our emergency motor repair crews 
are on call 24 hours a day, ready 
to start ‘em rolling again in a hurry, 

Yes. Hyre Electric provides 
around-the-clock emergency serv- 


* Complete technical sery- systems, 
ice—staff of 10 electrical 
engineers and designers _ ing, ete. 
available for consultation 
on all industrial and com- 
mercial light and power S€neration, 


problems. control and 


electric current. 


* Athletic field and airport 
lighting, electronic and in-  ® Specialists 


strument aircraft: landing 


and 


constrt 


2320 OGDEN BOULEVARD -« 


radio 


traffic signals, street light- 


* Complete installations for 


CHICAGO e 


ice, backed by the most complete 
motor repair shop in the Midwest, 
plus regular motor inspection and 
maintenance by the job or on a 
yearly contract. Let us show you 
how these HY RE services can actu- 


ally save you money. 


* 


antennae, — types of industrial and com- 


mercial power and lighting. 


* Capacity to handle any 
size job—from doorbell to 


ae : complete power plant and 
distribution, 


Baa. system. 
application of : 


* Power factor correction, 
DC-AC conversion, motor 
in engineering 


all 


applications, electrical 


rection = =on heating and processing. 
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of title work in four days that fon 
merly required six. The job is alse 
accomplished with 100 fewer emi 
ployes. = 

All these examples of cost savings 
have dealt with tangible aspects o 
business. Actually, a cost reduction 
program often must start with ac 
tion in the field of intangibles. 

It is the belief of many business 
men (as indicated by repeated testi: 
monials at the National Manage 
ment Engineering Clinic) that team; 
work between members of manage 
ment and between management anc 
labor is indispensable to a success 
ful cost reduction program. 

“Where animosity exists,” Presi 
dent Coleman of Burroughs Adding; 
Machine said, “no machine, nec 
method, no scientific discovery 
woyld possibly achieve the saving: 
in costs that would result from reah 
and effective cooperation.” 

Several speakers recommended 
that management explain its cost 
problems to employes and explaim 
how their own best interests can be 
served by solving them. Clearly, 
every one in an organization must 
participate actively to make a costi 
reduction program really work. 

Perhaps the most succinct state 
ment any businessman has made on 
the subject of cost reduction came¢ 
from a convention speaker some¢ 
months ago. Calling cost reduction: 
a positive approach to business sur- 
vival, he said it is the “key to con- 
tinued prosperity under a_ risin 
standard of living.” 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


passed 3,406 more Jaws than in the: 
previous year. Congress, however,’ 
was probably the most selective of 
all legislative bodies, for of somes 
10,534 bills that landed in the 
Congressional hopper only 440 
bills emerged from both houses. 


® Favorable Ground Here — Soil in) 
the Chicago area, reports the Ili- 
nois Institute of Technology, iss 
ideally moist and thus adaptable to» 
the use of heat pumps for taking» 
warmth from the ground torheat, ass 
well as cool, the house of tomor-: 
row. In Chicago an area equal to} 
75 x 75 feet is sufficient for a} 
heat withdrawing coil capable of! 
supplying the needs of a six-room) 
home, according to IIT. 
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Reviews of Middle-western Companies 


By DANIEL F. NICHOLSON 


gN LESS than 20 years, Abbott 
# Laboratories, by a series of spec- 
tacular sales gains, has grown from 
a small company to a top place in 
the highly competitive drug and 
pharmaceutical field. From $3,622,- 
646 in 1932, the company’s sales 
Spurted to $9,509,911 in 1937, to 
$20,005,138 in 1942, and to $66,930,- 
713 in 1948. The gain has con- 
‘tinued this year, with a rise of 5.2 
per cent for the first nine months. 
September sales were the largest for 
any month in the company’s his- 
tory. 

& Accompanying the rapid growth 
‘in sales there has been an equally 
impressive increase in earnings, a 
|} Vast expansion in production capac- 
ity, and the creation of an excep- 
tionally strong financial position. 


Research And Sales Programs 


| Two factors have been of primary 
‘importance in the Abbott record: 
One is the company’s research ac- 
tivity, the other is its selling pro- 
gram. Each year Abbott introduces 
dozens of “new” products. Last 
year, for example, the company re- 
ported 56 new items, and the year 
before 61. Many of these new drugs 
‘and pharmaceutical or chemical 
preparations re present improve- 
ments or modifications of drugs al- 
‘ready in use. Over the years, Ab- 
bott has also won an excellent repu- 
tation with the medical profession 
for the development, in its own re- 
search laboratories, of important 
‘completely new drugs and other 
products. These include Nembutal, 
a short-acting barbiturate; Pentothal 
Sodium, an intravenous anesthetic 
in wide use; Aminosol, a protein 
hydrolysate from blood fibrin for 
intravenous use; Diasone, a drug 
for the treatment of leprosy and 
certain forms of tuberculosis; Dul- 
cet Tablets, a candy medication 
dosage form for children; Meta- 
phen, an antiseptic; Thenylene Hy- 


drochloride, an antihistaminic; Tri- 
dione, a drug for the control of 
petit mal epilepsies; and a_ plastic 
device called the Aerohalor, used 
for the inhalation of penicillin dust. 

Abbott manufactures and does ex- 
tensive research on drugs developed 
by others. In recent years the com- 
pany has devoted much attention to 
research in antibiotics, such as peni- 
cillin and streptomycin. ‘Two new 
buildings for the fermentation and 
extraction of antibiotics were com- 
pleted recently. The company also 
is doing research in radioactive iso- 
topes and their application to ex- 
perimental and clinical medicine. 
The use of isotopic materials is 
under the control of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and is limited 
to qualified research organizations. 
The _ radioactive pharmaceuticals 
produced by Abbott are distributed 
to research and medical institutions 
on a non-profit basis. 


The rapid strides in medicine are 
indicated by the fact that 90 per 
cent of Abbott Laboratories’ sales, 
in dollar’ volume, is represented by 
products that did not exist 20 years 
ago. More than 70 per cent of sales 
represent products less than ten 
years old. The number of products 
manufactured by the company aver- 
ages about 1,000, against 5,000 for 
some of its principal competitors. 


Advertises To Doctors 


While Abbott manufactures a 
number of items that can be sold by 
a druggist without a prescription 
the company does not advertise to 
the consuming public but confines 
its promotion efforts entirely to the 
medical, dental, pharmaceutical, 
and veterinary professions, and to 
hospitals. 


Abbott’s excellence in research 
and manufacturing ability has been 
indispensable to its growth, but it 
is doubtful that this alone would 
have enabled the company to make 
more than a fraction of the progress 
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If you are not satisfied with the results 
you are getting from your present ad- 
vertising, we welcome the opportunity 
of discussing your problem with you. 
Our competent and experienced staff 
can develop a program, complete in 
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actually achieved during the last 
two decades. Other companies, com- 
petitors, have also had outstanding 
reputations for research and quality 
of products, but have not matched 
Abbott’s sales growth. The differ- 
ence, apparently, is in the sales job 
done by Abbott. It is significant 
that the current president of the 
company carries the additional 
titles of general manager and direc- 
tor of sales. 

Abbott does business in every 
country in the world except Russia. 
In the United States the company 
maintains sales branches, each with 
a complete line of products, in 


eighteen principal cities. In addi- 
tion to the direct contacts made by 
salesmen with the medical profes- 
sion, Abbott advertises extensively 
in medical magazines and publishes 
a monthly magazine, “What's New,” 
containing medical articles. The 
magazine compares favorably with 
the finest commercial consumer 
magazines in format and appear- 
ance, with excellent art work, high 
quality paper, and multiple colors. 
Equally attractive pamphlets and 
mailing pieces are sent to physicians 
and pharmacists to advise them of 
new products, new dosages, or other 
new developments. 
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Most Abbott salesmen are phar-: 
macy school graduates. In addition 
to this background, the salesmen are: 
given complete training with respect 
to the company’s own products and: 
its manufacturing operations. 


History 


Today’s Abbott Laboratories, with’ 
its modern plants and highly re-: 
fined scientific methods, offers a: 
marked contrast to the company’s 
origin in 1888 when Dr. Wallace 
C. Abbott started the business as 
a one-man enterprise in the kitchen 
of his suburban Chicago home. 
When Dr. Abbott began the prac-: 
tice of medicine, bulky and un- 
standardized fluid extracts and tine- 
tures were in general use by physi- 
cians. Dr. Abbott became interested 
in active-principle medication 
whereby pure alkaloids or active 
principles are isolated from crude 
drugs and administered in the form 
of pills or granules. Dr. Abbott 
produced these pills and granules: 
and sold them to other physicians. | 


In 1900, the business was incor- 
porated as the Abbott Alkaloidal 
Company, and the present title was 
adopted in 1914. In 1922, the com- 
pany acquired the Dermatological 
Research Laboratories of Philadel- 
phia, and in 1928 John T. Milliken 
and Company of St. Louis, was ac- 
quired. The most recent plant ex- 
pansion by acquisition occurred in} 
1950 when Swan-Myers Company of 
Indianapolis was merged with Ab-- 
bott. 


Plant Facilities 


In 1925, operations were moved! 
from the original district to the? 
present plant site in North Chi-- 
cago, Ill., where the company now; 
operates 34 buildings on a 26-acre » 
tract. Floor area of the buildings; 
is 785,630 square feet. Wholly-- 
owned subsidiary companies op-- 
erate plants in Canada, Mexico,, 
England, South Africa, Australia, , 
Brazil, Argentina, Peru, Chile and! 
Uruguay. 

The company’s annual report for» 
1948 declared that the postwar > 
plant expansion program was large- - 
ly completed in 1948. However, a! 
new $2,000,000 plant is now being ; 
planned for next year at North) 
Chicago. 

Abbott has approximately 5,600 
employes, and reports satisfactory 
labor relations. The company main-. 
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ains a retirement plan for em- 
jployes, as well as group life, health 
and accident insurance. These pro- 
grams were expanded in 1948. 

) An unusual feature of the Ab- 
bott management is that the board 
of directors is composed entirely of 
jactive senior officers of the com- 
pany, with no so-called “outside” 
idirectors. 


Earnings Record 

|} Earnings have increased sub- 
stantially but at a somewhat slower 
rate than sales. This has reflected 
not only increased costs for wages 
and materials in recent years, but 
also a steady downward trend in 
prices of the company’s principal 
products. This decline in the pe- 
riod from 1940 to 1948 amounted 
to 22.7 per cent. 

In 1948 net earnings amounted 
ito $11,120,983, equal to $5.95: a 
share on stock outstanding at the 
end of the year, against $10,216,165, 
or $5.46 per share, earned in 1947. 
In the nine months to September 
20, 1949, net earnings were $8,994,- 
689, equal to $2.41 a share on the 
increased number of shares now 
outstanding, against $8,646,200, or 
($2.31 a share, earned in the first 
nine months of 1948. 

A ten-year comparison of net 
sales and net earnings follows: 


|Year Ended Net Net *Per 

Dec. 31 Sales Earnings Share 

1948 $66,930,713 $11,120,983 $5.95 
1947 59,621,175 10,216,165 5.46 
1946 54,209,838 10,820,627 5.79 
1945 37,929,521 3,156,795 3.57 
1944 38,428,088 3,039,513 3.43 
1943 33,264,630 3,285,508 4.04 
1942 20,005,138 2,208,653 2.76 
1941 16,744,080 2,245,811 2.90 

1940 12,981,286 2,239,408 2.89 
1939 11,485,415 2,048,094 2.61 


*Based on stock outstanding at end of 
year. 


The company reports that 
erating results have been in 
profit column for at least the 
45 years. 


Only Current Debt 


Abbott has no funded or other 
debt except current liabilities, and 
the preferred stock issued late in 
1941 was retired in 1946. Cash 
dividends have been paid quarterly 
without interruption since the com- 
pany’s stock was listed on the New- 
York stock Exchange in 1929. In 


addition to cash dividends, stock- 
holders received a stock dividend 
of 334% per cent in 1935, a three- 
for-one split in 1936, a five per cent 
stock dividend in 1939, a two-for- 
one split in 1946, and a two-for-one 
split in April of this year. Cash 
dividends declared in 1948 
amounted to $3.40 a share, and 
compared with $3.25 a share in 
1947. 

Dividends declared in 1949 in- 
clude 65 cent regular and an extra 
of 35 cents a share declared in 
February on the old stock, a regu- 
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lar dividend of 40 cents and extras 
of five cents declared in May and 
August and 10 cents in November 
on the new stock. 

The capital stock is listed on the 
Midwest Stock Exchange and the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

At the end of 1948, Abbott’s 
holdings of cash and marketable 
securities totaled more than $20,- 
000,000, while total current liabili- 
ties were $16,253,000. Aggregate 
current assets amounted to $49,- 
701,186, and total assets were re- 
ported at $66,149,523. 
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To Our Many Friends 
and Customers... 


WE GRATEFULLY ac 
knowledge your generous 
patronage and recommenda- 
tions to our many new cus- 
tomers, and take this oppor- 
tunity to extend our sincere 
Thanks and hearty Holiday 
Greetings! Our capacity to 
serve you better and more 
extensively with “Everything 
Electrical” each year has 
been possible entirely by you. 
Accordingly, our measure of 
appreciation is really heart- 
felt throughout our organiza- 
tion, from Evelyn, of our 
telephone department, to 
“Red” Ragsdale, who speeds 
your deliveries. From all of 
us, therefore, A Right Merry 
Christmas and Fine, Health- 
ful New Year! 
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The Next 100 Years 


(Continued from page 22) 


of necessity raised to protect the 
margins of the higher-cost pro- 
ducers. 


The complications are of course 
still greater when the wage in-) 
creases in one industry become the 
more or less enforced pattern for 
general increases throughout all 
industry. The inevitable result is 
a general rise in prices which, in 
turn, leads to demands for com- 
pensating wage increases. Moreover, 
under the farm parity principle the 
rise in industrial prices must be 
matched by a corresponding in- 
crease in the prices of agricultural] 
products. The ultimate result of 
this distortion is to weaken the 
income position of unorganized 
salaried _ professional 
classes, and of those living on fixed 
incomes. ‘These groups, who com- 
prise many millions of people, suf- 
fer a positive reduction in real in- 
come. 


In contrast, the price reduction 
method generates a general expan- 
sion of demand. Starting with the» 
same assumptions as above with 
respect to the increase in efficiency / 
and the saving of labor power, the» 
million dollars of savings would 
permit a reduction in the price of! 
the commodity being  produced.. 
Thus inducement is offered to con- 
sumers to buy more of this com- 
pany’s product, the lowering of the> 
price being 
culated to bring an 


ing to sustain employment. 


Price Reduction Method 


The price reduction method of’ 
passing along the benefits of tech-- 
nological progress serves to dissem- - 
inate the gains to society as a whole. . 
Through the play of market de-- 
mand, it helps to maintain a flex-- 
responsive to the: 


ible economy, 
wants of the masses. It promotes a 


balanced society, and reduces class . 
and group conflict. The social bene- - 


fit can, of course, be fully realized 
only when the practice is followed 
in all sectors of the economy—in 
agriculture, transportation, and 


trade, as well as in manufacturing, . 


mining, and public utilities. 


Granted that the foregoing anal- 
ysis is sound as a matter of logic, 
(Continued on page 43) 


a positive measure Cal-- 
immediate ° 
stimulus to demand—thereby tend-- 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


INVESTMENT in industrial de- 
| yelopments in the Chicago Indus- 
rial Area totalled $8,258,000 dur- 
ng November compared with 
515,907,000 during November, 1948. 
Total expenditures for the first 
eleven months of 1949 were $96,- 
)14,000 compared with $146,862,- 
)00 for the same period in 1948. 
These developments included new 
onstruction, expansion of indus- 
‘rial buildings, and the purchase 
f land and buildings for industrial 
purposes. 

Abbott Laboratories, North Chi- 
cago, producer of drugs and phar- 
iaceuticals, is building a five-story 
and basement addition to one of its 
plants. The addition, which will 
ontain 270,000 square feet of floor 
area, will provide both production 
and warehouse space. 

Howard Foundry Company, 1700 
J. Kostner avenue, has purchased 
the plant on the northwest corner 
of Bloomingdale and Lamon ay- 
enues. 

Lenc and Smith Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., will 
erect a one and two-story factory at 
19th street and 46th avenue in 
Grccro. The plant will contain 
80,000 square feet of floor space. 
The company makes cabinets and 
wood specialties. Klefstad Engi- 
neering Company, general contrac- 
tor. 

_ United States Steel Products Com- 
pany, Dolton, Ill., manufacturer of 
steel containers, has added working 
and storage space to its plant. ‘The 
company is a fabricating unit. of 
United States Steel Corporation. 
£. I. DuPont de Nemours and 
Company, Inc., Grasselli Chemical 
Division, East Chicago, Ind., is con- 
structing a one-story, 40,000 square 
foot, addition to its plant. 

St. Charles Manufacturing Com- 


pany, St. Charles, Ill., will con- 
struct another building on a site 
near its present plant in St. Charles. 
The company manufactures steel 
kitchen cabinets and work surfaces. 

Renard Linoleum and Rug Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., is construct- 
ing a large warehouse at 2825 W. 
3Ist street. A. Epstein and Sons, 
Inc., engineer. 

Admiral Corporation, radio and 
television manufacturer, has  ac- 
quired an industrial building on 
the northeast corner of Springfield 
avenue and Cortland street. 

United States Brewing Company 
is constructing a bottling unit on 
its property at 2519 Elston avenue. 
Paul E. Griffenhagen, engineer. 

Douglas Furniture Company, for- 
merly at 817 S. 55th avenue, Cicero, 
is moving to larger quarters at 5555 
W. 65th street in the Clearing In- 
dustrial District. 

Benjamin Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Des Plaines, IIl., is con- 
structing an additional building at 
its plant. The company makes in- 
dustrial lighting and signaling 
equipment as well as a line of 
enameled products. 

Trowbridge Corporation, sub- 
sidiary of Victor Surgical Gut 
Manufacturing Company, 1305 W. 
45th street, is constructing a fac- 
tory building at 5115 S. Millard av- 
enue. The building will be a one- 
story structure which will contain 
approximately 28,000 square feet 
of floor area. 

Markstone Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1917 N. Springfield avenue, 
has purchased the plant at the cor- 
ner of George street, Campbell and 
Elston avenues from the Cinch 
Manufacturing Corporation. The 
company manufactures fluorescent 
lighting equipment. 

Mapes Consolidated Manufactur- 
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Executive and Sales Personnel 


Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGIST 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
LA SALLE-WACKER BLDG. e 
XO G. e CHICAGO 


Go 
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HRAT TREATING 


FRED SNOW STEEL TREATING CO. 


1954 W. Kinzie St. 
Ask for Mr. LeRoy—Tel. SEeley 3-2662 


CASTERS and WHEELS 


Industrial - Office - Institutional 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
B. E. WEBER CO., INC. 
1151 S. Mayfield Ave. Chicago 44 
EStebrook 8-7040 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 


Complete Service for Industry 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


MODERN LEATHER BELTS AND 
SHORT CENTER DRIVES 


With Automatic Belt Tightening 


MOTOR BASES 
CHICAGO BELTING COMPANY 


“Largest Leather Belt Manufacturers in the West’’ 


125 N. Green St. Chicago 7, Ill. 


Industrial Institutional 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Additions, Remodeling, Alterations 
E. L. Archibald Co. Est. 1916 
79 W. Monroe St. FRanklin 2-0274 
24 Hr. Telephone Service 
Residential Commercial 


famous for 
Lobsters and Seafood 
direct from the seashore 
Aged Steaks, Chicken, Chops 


Private dining room for Parties, Banquets 


Open from Noon till 1 A. M. every day 
6666 N. RIDGE 
4 Blocks N. of Devon e Ample Parking 
For Reservation BRiargate 4-6666 
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The New 
PARKER ADDISON 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


offers you: 


@ Choice Industrial Loca- 
tions in Low Tax area 
(DuPage County) 


With or Without Railroad 
Siding 
In good labor market 


Vacant or with plant built 
to your needs 


Only 18 miles from State 
Street on Lake Street 

Highway near Rt. No. 83 
Tri-State Super Highway. 


Royce L. Parker 


300 Addison Road, Addison, IIlinois 
Chicago Phone COlumbus 1-3548 


KLEIN TOOLS 


for 
LINEMEN 
ELECTRICIANS 
MECHANICS 


Mathias KLEIN & Sons 


3200 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Ilinois 


ing Company, Griffith, Ind., manu- 
facturer of paper plates, egg crates 
and food packages, is constructing 
a large addition to its plant. 

Klein Filter and Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturer of filtra- 
tion equipment of stainless steel 
and brass for the brewery, distillery 
and chemical industries, is building 
an addition to its plant at 1225 W. 
School street. 

Labels and Decals, Inc., 20 W. 
Lake street, Oak Park, is construct- 
ing a plant at 4800 W. Grand ave- 
nue. 

David Architectural Iron Works, 
3021 W. Walnut street, is construct- 
ing a 6,000 square foot addition to 
its plant. 

Illinois Interior Finishing Com- 
pany, 7521 S. Greenwood avenue, 
is erecting an 8,000 square foot 
plant addition. 

Doehler-Jarvis Corporation, 2259 
W. 43rd street, manufacturer of 
aluminum and zinc alloy die cast- 
ings, is building an addition to its 
plant. 


What Do Workers Really Think of Management 


(Continued from page 17) ; 


tion. As a result his complaints 
accumulate and create a_ general- 
ized anti-job, anti-nanagement at- 
titude that frequently leads to in- 
subordination, limitation of output, 
abuse of equipment, excessive ab- 
senteeism, and stalling. 

Some people are chronic mal- 
contents, but the vast majority of 
workers are not; their frustrations 
have arisen on the job and as a 
result of specific situations. Many 
have come to believe, consciously 
or unconsciously, that their union, 
and their union alone, will see 
that their job and factory situa- 
tions are improved. It is the 
worker’s union that will insist that 
management not treat him as a 
commodity, that management will 
be more liberal as far as pay, in- 
surance of security and seniority 
are concerned, and that the man- 
agement will listen to complaints 
and do something about them. 

Careful questioning of manage- 
ment personnel has disclosed a 
number of equally arresting atti- 
tudes. We _ have polled almost 
20,000 supervisory personnel, and 
have weighed their public and pri- 
vate statements against their poli- 
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Trends In Finance and Business 


(Continued from page 10) 


may be sued directly in the courts 
of the state into which he moves, 
They also offer assistance in reach 
ing the taxpayer’s property located 
in another state. 

The eight states which now allow) 
the out-of-state collector direct use 
of their courts are Alabama, Maine, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Oklahoma), 
Oregon, Tennessee and Wisconsin. 
Two other states have had _ sucht 
legislation since 1939. 


Correction: A_ typesetter’s finger 
became glued somehow to the zer 
key last month and a figure in this 
department that should have rea 
$120,000,000 came out $120,000,000,-, 
000. ‘The item should properly have 
read: “More than $120,000,000 is 
presently owed to Illinois .banks o1 
installment loans, according to a 
study by the Illinois Bankers Asso: 
ciation.” The editors apologize. 


cies and actions. While our con- 
clusions obviously do not fit every 
executive interviewed, they do re- 
flect the attitudes of 70 per cent 
of them. 

On the basis of these findings, it 
appears that most members of man- 
agement have accepted what might 
be called a military concept of 
their relations with subordinates. 
They conceive of themselves as the 
“givers” of orders; participation 
management by subordinates is 
neither expected nor encouraged. 

These are blunt words, yet the 
facts are that practically no mem4 
bers of top management in organi 
zations of more than 25 persons 
actually have effective two-way com- 
munication with the lower eche- 
lons in their companies. There is 
at least one good reason for this. 
As a rule, top management is main+ 
ly concerned with such matters as 
sales, production, and financing 
and in these areas it is plainly un4 
realistic to endeavor to assemble 
the opinions of large numbers of 
workers before reaching a decision. 

Even in areas involving far less 
important matters than top man 
agement decisions, however, 0 
munication channels are bad 
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clogged. Many company presidents 
‘honestly believe there is an “open 
idoor” to top management’s office 
jand that workers are free to come 


J 


Of the 127 plants which we 
istudied this has actually been found 
to be true on only one case. In 
jmany others, the “open door’  poli- 
icy ostensibly prevailed, but few 
jworkers ever took advantage of it. 
}When they did, it was in the man- 
mer of a small boy running through 
ja bonfire to prove his courage. 
Some managements have con- 
jtended that workers do not utilize 
ithe “open door,” simply because the 
‘company’s working conditions are 
Jalready better than average, super- 
}vision is competent, and wages are 
fair and equitable. Actually, it was 
tfound that grievances were just as 
/common in plants where the “open 
} door” existed, but was not utilized 
(as in plants where the policy ad- 
jmittedly did not exist. 

- There is another unfortunate 
|phase of management's attitude 
}toward workers. To many _ top 
Fexecutives, people appear (often 


chines, as persons to whom jobs 
are given. Their duties are to keep 
| production moving—always. In the 
/total configuration of the factory, 
people become elements, much like 
‘raw materials, finances, machines, 
packages, and bills of lading. 


Key Problem 


' The key problem of private en- 
terprise would seem to be if our 
findings are correct — how to recon- 
cile the necessities of large-scale, 
low-cost production, with the re- 
tention of high worker morale. 
Some managements have under- 
‘stood that, but also assumed that 
they knew without careful study 
what employe morale needed. 
Hence we have seen employe 
libraries, swimming pools and gym- 
nasiums. But, in many Cases, as 
soon as the novelty of these “gifts” 
‘wears off, the same employe senti- 
ment towards management prevails. 

What appears to be a sound pro- 
cedure is first, a systematic determi- 
nation of the factors which lead 
employes to distrust and resent 
management in a particular plant, 
and, second, corrective action where 
relief is needed. 

The determination of the fac 
‘tors which cause employe dissatis- 


‘unconsciously) as adjuncts of ma- 
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too many 
SMITHS 2” 


lee nothing wrong with the name Smith. 
Or Jones, or Miller. It’s just that there are so 
many of them. It makes it hard to find the 
one you want in a complete alphabetical list. 
That’s why, when you are looking for some- 
one in a particular business or profession who 
has a common name, the Red Book is easier to 
use — especially if you have forgotten the first 
name or initials. To find Smith the lawyer, 
for example, just turn to the heading “LAW- 
YERS” in thé Red Book. There your choice 
is narrowed to a handful, instead of columns 
and columns. Simpler, isn’t it? 
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USE the Red Book, too, when you want to find— 


@ Manufacturers or wholesalers when 
you re in the market for large quantities. 


@ Where to buy almost any product or 
any service, including those that are 
unusual or hard to find. 


e A firm whose exact name you have for- 
gotten — or the name me RED BOOK 
when you know only EE Se 
the address. at 


e Local dealers who sell 
nationally advertised 
services or trade- 
marked products. 


L oO oO K I N T H E *over 5,000 in the current alphabetical directory 


RED BOOK now with YELLOW PAGES 


CHICAGO’S CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


THE HOME OF VALUE AND QUALITY FOR... 
ELECTRICAL POWER EQUIPMENT 


Our facilities for rebuilding and re- 
pair -work are of the finest in the 
nation and are supplemented by a 
staff of thoroughly experienced engi- 


neers that can handle any job from a single motor to a complete power plant. If you have an 


electrical power problem 


call 


CANAL 6-2900 


WE WILL BE PLEASED TO SERVE YOU 


1 


CHICAGO Electric Co. 


318 W. CERMAK ROAD e CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
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EXCEL ELECTRIC 
tx. 


9113-25 @D. WESTERN AVE. 


customen'e Onoee No.GeTe? 


£. W. Fischer Company 


“Webster,” too, says you can do 


the XL-WWAY! 


SERVICE CO. 


WDD 04556 


care September 1, 194 8 _ 


PHONE VIRGINIA 7220 


So.0 To 


ApoRess 


228 North LaSalle St. 
' 


DESCRIPTION 


a |@ Circult Distributing Cabinet with 
| 2 - 200 Amp 
2 - 100 Amp 
2 - 60 Amp Circults 


BBs | 


88 


1-1/2" Galv. Condult 
#2 Type R Cable 


100 Amp Solderiess Lugs 
Rolls Rubber tape 


Rolls Friction tape 
B80 Volt 3 Pole 200 Anp Sa. 


D Safety Switch 
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CR 70080538 220/3/60 G. E. Magnetic Starter 


81DU35 heaters sore 
CR 2OU3 AZOOA Push Button Station 


364 base SE ja 
P 220/440/3/80/1800 G. E. Open Vy 
Ps 90 Worthington QD Sheave !-7/8" Bore 
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6C WY.0 Worthington QO Sheave 2-1/8" Bore 
C195 EC Cord Multi V-belts 
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Hae, ONE call, ONE order, ONE delivery, ONE invoice 
and ONE disbursement will bring to you, Supplies and 
Services that make it possible for us to say: XL-WAY — 
“A complete service from the source of power to the driven 


= 
unit.” 


For the best in WHOLESALE SUPPLIES phone Virginia 7-7220 


EXCEL ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY 


INCORPO 


2113 S. WESTERN AVENUE 


RATED 


CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


Telephone 
LOngbeach 
1-1260 


HANSEN— 


The Only Tacker 


That Drives T-Head 


Tacks — automatically. 


Models and staple sizes for every tack- 


ing and fastening 


purpose. 


A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


5067 Ravenswood Ave. 


Chicago 40 


SEeley 3-2765 


THE HAINES COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS 
FOR 
VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 
DUST & FUME REMOVAL SYSTEMS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. * CHICAGO 12 
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COMMERCE! 
faction requires an objective study) 
of employe opinion and attitudes: 
on working conditions, training: 
techniques, quality of supervision,| 
opportunities for advancement,: 
rates of pay, wage and salary in-| 
equalities, and relations with top: 
management. ‘These may be ascer-' 
tained by periodic opinion polls of 
the whole working force, follow-' 
up interviews with new employes,; 
and exit interviews. 

Equally helpful, if carefuliy ad-. 
ministered, are orientation pro-; 
grams for new employes, individual 
counseling with employes, employe 
manuals and _ instructions, house 
organs and bulletins, supervisory 
training courses, communications to 
employes’ homes, “open house’”’ for 
workers’ families and friends, man- 
agement conferences with employes 
and junior boards of directors. 


Helpful Service 

Finally, rendering a_ real _per- 
sonal service to employes when) 
they need help is the most dy-- 
namic way of demonstrating that 
management is a friend of the} 
worker, that its power and com-+ 
munity status is available to help 
him. This might include income? 
tax service, a visiting nurse, candy / 
on employe birthdays, a letter from) 
the president on anniversaries of 
the employe’s stay with the com-- 
pany. It might include some medi-- 
cal dispensary care, perhaps a co-- 
operatively operated recreation cen-- 
ter. Minor legal trouble is a prob-- 
lem most workers face at one time? 


or another. They may lose their- 
car, their furniture, their radio,, 
their home. Help in such legall 


mazes through the personnel de- 
partment or a service bureau in the 
plant is a potent morale builder. 
This is the sort of friendship 
that is no mystery to a ward com-- 
mitteeman. In the Spring of 1948, 
when rains flooded the basements } 
of many workers’ homes in Ottum-- 
wa, Iowa, John Morrell and Com-- 
pany promptly had the basements 
of its employes’ homes pumped out. 
In a subsequent poll held in the 
community, Morrell and Company’ 
showed up a glowing business 
leader in the area — not because 
of its generous insurance plan or its 
pension system or high wage rates. . 
Morrell was a community favor- - 
ite because it took enough _per- - 
sonal interest in its workers to) 
pump out their flooded basements! | 


ue 
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HE Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in their report in I. &S. 
-2745, Stopping-In-Transit Central 
erritory, finds there is a commer- 
cial necessity for motor carriers 
providing two stops en route be- 
tween primary point of origin and 
point of final destination to either 
complete loading or partially un- 
load truck load shipments. They 
Iso find that there is a necessity for 
notor carriers providing an addi- 
itional pick-up at point of origin 
and an additional delivery at point 
of final destination. An_ order 
requiring the establishment of such 
rules will be entered. Proposed 
rules of the carriers, published in 
tariffs to become effective May 18, 
1947, and later dates, restricting 
stopping-in-transit to one stop en 
route, to single line traffic only, 
and to routes not in excess of 112.5 
per cent of the carriers’ shortest 
certificated route between point of 
origin and final destination, were 
found by the commission to be 
unreasonable. These proposed 
rules were suspended by the com- 
mission on the protest of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
= Industry, and others, and the 
matter assigned for investigation. 
At the hearings the Association 
presented evidence to show that 
the shippers find it necessary, in 
many cases, to ship a truckload of 
freight to two or three different 
consignees in order to supply the 
needs of their customers, and also 
pointed out how restricting stop- 
ping-in-transit service to single line 
traffic would discriminate against 
the shipper who is required to use 
joint service. The commission's re- 
port states that so-called stopping 
in-transit and split pick-up and de- 
livery by motor common carriers 
are extra transportation — services 
and not special privileges usually 
included in the designation of 


“transit.” 


TRANSPORTATION 
and TRAFFIC 


Modified Rule 10 Approved for 
Publication: The Western Traffic 
Executive Committee has approved 
the modified Rule 10 (mixed car- 
loads) for application from, to and 
within Western Trunk Lines and 
Southwestern Freight Bureau ter- 
ritories. The “streamlined” rule 
will become effective December 1. 
The new rule provides that a 
mixed carload shipment will . be 
charged for on the basis of actual 
weights and respective carload rates 
applicable on each commodity in 
the shipment. The carload mini- 
mum weight will be the highest 
provided for any article in the 
mixed shipment and any deficit in 
the minimum weight will be 
charged for at the highest carload 
rate applicable to any article in 
the mixed carload. Under the pre- 
vious rule the charges and mini- 
mum weight on a mixed carload 
shipment were the highest applica- 
ble to any article in the carload. 
Establishment of the modified Rule 
10 in western territory has long 
been advocated by the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and In- 
dustry. 

Motor Rate Increase From Chi- 
cago Suspended: Proposed in- 
creased motor carrier rates on ship- 
ments under 5,000 pounds appli- 
cable between Chicago and other 
points in central and northern 
Illinois on the one hand, and points 
in Central territory on the other, 
were suspended by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. ‘The sus- 
pended rates, published in Central 
States Motor Freight Bureau Tariff 
No. 220-B to become effective Octo- 
ber 29, would have increased the 
rates on shipments under 5,000 
pounds to a basis 10 per cent plus 
20 cents per cwt. above the rates 
applicable on shipments over 5,000 
pounds. ‘The commission has as- 
signed the matter as I.&S. Docket 
No. M-3155, Increases-Motor-Cen- 
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Why Key-Man Insurance? 


Would the death of your 
President, Sales Manager, 
Research Director, Produc- 
tion Manager or other 
key executive result in ser- 
ious financial loss to your 
firm? 

Prudential Key-Man Life 
Insurance will indemnity 
your Company for such a 
loss by immediately sup- 
plying money to help 
strengthen the firm’s fi- 
nancial position, keep cred- 
it lines open, and hire or 
train a suitable placement. 


Ask your nearest Prudent- 
ial representative how key- 
man life insurance will 
benefit your Company. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 


WESTERN HOME OFFICE, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


For many exporters, 
Chicago is an ideal 
operations hub. In your 

banking requirements, 
you'll find our Foreign 

Department both willing 

and capable... 

a valuable, efficient ally. 


AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 
Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


LA SALLE STREET AT WASHINGTON 
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CULLMAN SPROCKET 


For 
Roller Block and 
Silent Chains 
Over 80,000 in Stock. 


Special Sprockets 
Made to Order. 
Also 
Speed Reducers—Block, 
Roller and Silent 
Chain Drives 


Send For Catalog 


CULLMAN WHEEL CO. 


BUckingham 1-2800 
1331 ALTGELD ST. CHICAGO 14 


tral, Illinois Territories, and hear- 
ing wil] be held December 5 at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, before 
1.C.C. Examiner Tobias Naftalin. 
{n a petition for suspension of the 
proposed rates, the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and Industry 
charged that publishing increased 
rates from Chicago without pub- 
lishing similar increases between 
other points in Central territory 
would result in undue prejudice to 
shippers and receivers of freight 
in the Chicago area and undue 
preference to shippers located in 
other points in Central territory. 


The ROMANTIC 


IVANHOE 


7th Wonder of Chicago 


The Ivanhoe Restaurant, named after Sir Walter Scott's immortal 
story ‘‘Ivanhoe" is reminiscent of a day long past when men 


loved, lived and played hard. 


Strolling from room to room is like passing through the glorious 
enchantment of long ago. The Catacombs with its wierd 
passages and haunting skeletons, Friar Tuck's Cellarage and 
the Dungeon Bar, the Black Knight's Inn, and Sherwood Forest 
are but a few of the attractions of this interesting Supper Club 
which makes an evening here adventurously different. 


CAUTSHIN IE Da. yor. 


Our chefs are noted for creating UNUSUAL dishes that appeal 
to the epicurean. Marvelous food—DELICIOUSLY PREPARED. 
FULL COURSE DINNERS FROM $92.50. NO COVER OR 


ADMISSION CHARGE. 
ENTERTAINMENT 


DELIGHTFUL—arranged to please the most divergent tastes. 
DANCING to music of our most popular Orchestras. Delightful 


Outdoor garden trout stream... 


FIVE distinctive BARS 


and KING RICHARD'S Playhouse for private parties. 


3000 N. Clark St. 2 


GRaceland 2-2771 


ONLY 10 MINUTES FROM THE LOop 


| siderable time which elapses be-- 
| tween radiation and the appearance : 
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Also assigned for hearing Decem-\ 
ber 5 are suspended increases in) 
the minimum charge in Central: 
and Chicago Suburban territories; 
and in the accessorial charges in 
Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin. 

Eastern Railroads Granted Fare 
Increase: Eastern railroads have 
been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to increase 
passenger fares by 12.5 per cent.: 
The increase will bring the coach 
fares to approximately 3.375 cents 
a mile and the parlor and sleep-) 
ing car fares to 4.5 cents per mile. 
Based on 1949 operations, the 
fare boost is estimated to yield 
the railroads an additional $37,800,- 
000 annually. 


Mighty Argonne 
(Continued from page 20) 
are separating out microscopic parts § 
of cells and using the electron mi-- 
crosope to look for changes in them 1 
caused by radiation. 
One puzzling question is the con-- 


of cancer. ‘Tissues and cells are: 
being examined for chemical and! 
structural changes that occur dur- - 
ing this period, but which are in-- 
visible by ordinary means of ex-- 
amination. For example, the: 
changes in the lens of the eye re-- 
sulting from neutron exposure : 
might be missed in tissues such as | 
muscle, which are not transparent. 

Despite its worldwide importance, 
Argonne is only one part of the en- | 
tire Atomic Energy Commission’s . 
program. This year the commis-. 
sion plans to spend $210,000,000 for » 
the continued development and pro- 
duction of bombs; $300,000,000 
more for the production of fission- 
able materials. Its total current bud- 
get authorization is $700,000,000. 

Significantly, however, 90 per 
cent of AEC expenditures have been 
directly or indirectly related to de- 
veloping and producing fissionable 
materials and weapons. This nine 
to one ratio is not expected to shift 
downward while our “cold war” 
with Russia continues. 

The AEC’s preoccupation with 
the military, rather than the peace- 
time, implications of atom splitting — 
is not hard to explain. Seven years 
after the dawn of the so-called 
“atomic age,” the United States con- 
tinues to be the leader in atomic 
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know-how. It is, however, a chal- 
Mlenged leader for the simple reason 
that there are no permanent se- 
Ycrets regarding atomic knowledge. 
)Actually, the Coca-Cola formula is 


the fundamental facts regarding the 
Ymaking of an atom bomb. 

Some people are therefore ques- 
}tioning the tight security screen 


nN 
3 


J) which has been drawn about the 


} Among these critics are such men 
gas Dr. Harold Urey of the Univer- 
}sity of Chicago, an _ outstanding 
Jatomic scientist, who believes that 
jatomic research in this country has 
bogged down since the war, largely 
) because of constricting security regu- 
lations which, he declares, has 
caused many leading physicists to 
‘leave the research program and re- 

turn to their prewar work. Another 

critic, Dr. Frederick Seitz of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
has suggested that the nation’s big 
“secret” is reminiscent of the French 
} attitude toward the highly-touted 
} Maginot Line, which ultimately 
| proved worthless. 


Secrecy Justified 


Argonne officials are not author- 
ized to reply to such charges public- 
ly, but their position is that virtual- 
ly any new research development 
-may bear importantly upon the na- 
tion’s future security. Hence, they 
‘say, it is only common sense to re- 
tain the utmost secrecy regarding 
activities which may involve offen- 
sive or defensive warfare, however 
indirectly. Furthermore, they say, 
the nation’s atomic energy program 
has adequate scientific man-power; 
what it most needs today is the com- 
pletion of projected new plants and 
technical facilities. 

_ However sound the secrecy argu- 
ments may ultimately prove, one 
fact is indisputable: the scope of 
Argonne’s research program is stead- 
ily expanding. It might be assumed 
that the expansion is due to foreign 
atom-bomb developments. The 
more logical explanation is, how- 
ever, that a number of building and 
development plans, drawn up 
months ago, have now been com- 
pleted enabling the overall research 
program to progress faster today 
‘than at any time since the war 
ended. f 
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* Times have changed but not at 
RED STAR INN, Chicago’s 
famed, quiet, homelike  restau- 
rant. 

* It reminds 


one of the OLD 


WORLD. Since 1899 RED STAR 
has been a mecca for men and 
women who relish a real finely 


cooked meal, served graciously 
with zesty Wine and beer. 


* Among the notables who felt at 
home here were Julius Rosenwald, 
Charles Wacker, Oscar Mayer, Car- 
ter Harrison, Flo Ziegfeld, and a 
host of others. . Grete omts weet 

« Visit RED STAR INN—bring the 
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(ITIN ac feal esd sl eres 

CARL GALLAUER, Founder 
Whitehall 4-9637 
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New Products 


| Anti-Glare Glass 


A new safety plate glass for auto- 


| mobile windshields and_ sidelights 


which reduces glare and heat has 
been developed by the Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company, Tole- 
do 3, Ohio. The glass is chemically 
tinted a slight bluish-green enabling 
it to exclude more than 15 per 
cent of the infra-red rays of sun- 
shine. As a result, according to 
L-O-F, eye fatigue is reduced mate- 
rially and driving comfort is in- 
creased, particularly on hot sunny 
days. 


Nylon Typewriter Ribbon 

Nylon finds one more application 
in a new typewriter ribbon intro- 
duced by Remington Rand, Inc., 
New York 10. The all-nylon rib- 
bon is said to give sharp, clear 
impressions because of the thin- 
ness and [flexibility of the fabric. 
In addition, the nylon fabric is 
said to replenish its ink supply 
rapidly alter a key strikes, affording 
increased uniformity of printwork. 


Blueprint Cabinet 


“Draw-In-Dex” is the name given 
by Empire Development Corpora- 
tion, New York 4, N. Y., to the 
company’s new blueprint file cabi- 
net which accommodates 1,000 
prints, each suspended from cross 
bars for wrinkle-proof storage. An 
index file enables each print to be 
spotted quickly and removed _ in- 
dividually. 


Safety Whistle 

An all-rubber safety whistle for 
rubber crib toys has been developed 
by American Anode, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron 18, Ohio. The whistle uses 
no metal and, when incorporated 
in rubber dolls and toys, cannot 
fall out for youngsters to swallow. 


Clogless Centrifugal Pump 

After five years of developmental 
work, Fairbanks, Morse and Com- 
pany, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 


| cago 5, has introduced a‘ radically 


new centrifugal pump which is vir- 
tually clog-proof. The secret . of 
the new pump lies in the fact that 
it eliminates the conventional 
whirling blades. Instead, F-M’s 
pump utilizes a revolving, cork- 


Seven lines of copy can be typed for ° 
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screw-like mechanism that takes in 
fluid at a center inlet, then whirls: 
it about at high speed along thee 
sides of an_ increasingly-larger, 
coiled tube until it reaches the out-: 
let. As a result, even rags and; 
heavy foreign material will not 
clog the pump, so long as_theyy 
can be handled through the inlet.: 
The bladeless pump will be ‘avail-. 
able in sizes ranging from two to 
five inches. 


Safety Aide 


Chase Chemical Company, 29011 
Dover Ave., Cleveland 9, has in- 
troduced a hand and arm cream, 
called ‘“‘Glov-Cote,” which is said 
to guard skin pores against derma- 
titis when applied by workmen 
using paints, lacquers, printing ink; 
and oil. 


Easy Addresser 


A hand addressing device involv- 
ing a printed stencil that is easily/ 
rolled over envelopes and_ postt 
cards has been introduced by Heyer: 
Corporation, 1850 S. Kostner Ave., , 
Chicago 23. The printing  stencill 
is a roll upon which some 250 ad-- 
dresses can be typed. Afterwards, , 
it is loaded into the hand addresser ° 
and inked for up to a 100 or more? 
impressions by a cartridge ink wick. . 


each address. 


Quick-Operating Chuck 

The Westcott Chuck Company, , 
Oneida, N. Y., has developed at 
new, versatile three-jaw universal | 
chuck which it believes will speed | 
up machine shop work by a sub-- 
stantial margin. Lathe machinists, , 
says Westcott, can lock their work. 
in place 10 times faster with the: 
new chuck, and final jaw gripping ; 
is hastened by simple wrench ad- - 
justments. The customary adapter ° 
plate is eliminated because the new ° 
chuck is threaded for direct at-: 
tachment to 114-inch-8 thread lathe : 
spindles. 


Robust Thermostat 

Another engineering development . 
is a new thermostat which, accord- : 
ing to its manufacturer, Dole Valve » 
Company, 1901 Carroll Ave., Chi-. 
cago 12, holds its valve at the. 
proper degree of opening against 


tional industrial thermometers, 


— 
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the most powerful water pump at 
any car speed, regardless of out- 
side temperature. Called the DV-I, 
the new thermostat consists of a 
brass butterfly valve assembly, op- 
erated by a unique thermostatic 
piston unit which is said to develop 
a power heretofore unattainable in 
thermostatic valves. 


Fluorescent Converter 

The Arch Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1708 Howard Street, Omaha, 
Neb., has developed a fluorescent 
lighting adapter which is said to 
convert bulb-type lamps to fluores- 
cent lighting in a few minutes. The 
unit fits most floor and table lamps 
and consists of two circular-type, 
15-watt lamps and two button 
switches. 


Tamper-Proof Lock 

meoargent and Greenleaf, Inc., 
Rochester, N.Y., has introduced 
what is described as a burglar-proof 
lock. The idea is that it operates 
so delicately that burglars cannot 
detect the combination either by 
sound or touch when tumblers drop. 
The locks are equipped with a key 
dial or a knob dial, either of which 
works on the same principle. 


Simplified Thermometer 

A new, time-saving thermometer 
has been introduced by the F.W.C. 
Dillon Company, 5410 W. Harrison 
Street, Chicago 44. In place of the 
usual fitting required on conven- 
the 
new instrument has an attached 
magnet that holds it to flat metal 
surfaces for direct-readings. The 


maximum reading is 1000 F. 


The Next 100 Years 


(Continued from page 3#) 


it may still be contended that some 
place must be given to money-wage 
increases. Since the worker in any 
given establishment. may consume 


little or none of its product, a price 


reduction appears of no value to 
‘him. What he desires is more dol- 
lars with which to buy more of 
whatever goods or services he may 
desire. In view of this readily un- 
derstandable psychology, if wage 
rates were never increased, there 
‘would be a dulling of labor incen- 
tive, and some of the potential re- 
ductions in costs would not be 
realized. For these reasons both 
methods have a place. A com- 
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Marsh & McLennan can assist you 
in designing or revising a pension 
plan. Our service is built upon years 
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of experience in helping solve retire- 
ment problems for companies, large 
and small, in the various industries 
throughout the country. Write for 


a copy on your business letterhead. 
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Need Business? 


“COMMERCE 
can HELP you— 


it reaches MORE business men 
in Chicago than ANY OTHER 
business magazine published 
in this territory. 


promise has to be worked out by 
each individual business enterprise 
through discussions and _negotia- 
tions with its own workers. 


Sharing company profits offers 
another means of increasing labor 
income. A share in profits resembles 
wages in that it is received in the 
form of money income. Since it is 
contingent upon earnings, it can- 
not be counted on for sure and can 
only be paid periodically. It has an 
advantage over wage increases in 
that the supplementary payments 
do not become a part of the cost 
and price structure. 


Profit-Sharing 

Profit-sharing schemes of various 
kinds have long been employed by 
numerous companies, and on the 
whole with satisfactory results. The 
idea has been, however, strongly 
opposed by labor leaders and also 
by prominent industrialists. The 
opposition of labor leaders appears 
to be based, first, on the fact that 
the role and prestige of the labor 
leader is greatest when he can 
claim credit for obtaining increases 
in the weekly pay check, and, sec- 
ond, on the knowledge that profit- 
sharing plans tend to draw em- 
ployers and employes closer to- 
gether and to emphasize the mu- 
tuality of interests. Another objec- 
tion is that a share in profits is un- 
certain at best and may be made an 
excuse for never granting wage in- 
creases. On the other hand, a wage- 
rate increase becomes a_ definite 
contractual obligation which can be 
counted on. 

The opposition of employers is 
based on a simple principle. It is 
contended that exceptional profits 
are due to exceptional manage- 
ment; and since the contribution of 
labor is no greater in the excep- 
tional plant than in the ordinary 
or marginal plant, labor is not 
entitled to a share. All companies 
should pay the market rate of 
wages, but should not be expected 
to give to labor a share in the gains 
that are directly attributable to 
management. In the writer’s view 
this conception fails to take ac- 
count of one significant phase of 
the problem. Experience suggests 
that the incentives which profit 
sharing provides for the workers 
may make possible the procurement 
of superior workmen, a reduction 
in rate of turnover, and an im- 
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provement in industrial relations 
generally. a 

We come now to the third source 
of concern with respect to oun 
economic future, namely, the ever 
expanding scope of government 
control over private enterprise 
Since World War I, and especially 
since 1930, both in the United 
States and other countries, the 
scope and range of government im- 
tervention in economic life has 
enormously expanded. This devel- 
opment is in large part directed 
toward the prevention of business 
depressions, but it also embodies; 
very definitely, the conception that 
the government can plan and pro) 
mote a long-term economic develop- 
ment and achieve our national 
goals far better than can a syster 
of private enterprise. 

The control measures of the 
Roosevelt administration did nob 
strike directly at the basic prina 
ciples of private enterprise. The ad-l 
vantages of competition were em4+ 
phasized. Consumer choices in fre 
markets and the price and _ profit 
mechanism were in the main re+ 
lied upon to guide the allocation: 
of productive energies. The goals 
were the curbing of monopolistic 
and other alleged abuses of large-: 
scale business, the supplementation: 
of private by public enterprise in 
neglected fields, the promotion of 
permanent prosperity by raising 
the incomes of the masses and low- 
ering the incomes of the classes, 
and the control of the business 
cycle by means of fiscal and mone- 
tary policies. 


War Controls 


The Truman administration in- 
herited a vast control mechanism 
that had been developed to meet 
the requirements of war. Many off 
these were retained for a year or? 
more after the war—until public > 
opinion and difficulties of enforce-- 
ment combined to force their aban- - 
donment. Repeatedly, however, the» 
Administration has asked for _ the * 
power to restore them in order to? 
prevent both inflation and deflation ; 
and to preserve economic stability. . 
Finally, in 1949 the conception of — 
the government’s responsibility was 
extended to include, when deemed 
necessary by the President, direct : 
participation in industrial enter-. 
prise through building plants and 
engaging in production. 


| This conception found expres- 
sion in the Spence bill, strongly 
packed by the Administration and 
py two members of the President’s 
(Council of Economic Advisers. In 
the words of -John_ D> Clark, «in 
interpreting the President's concep- 
tion to the joint Committee of 
(Congress: 


} “Encouragement of productive 
jcapacity is so essential to continued 
maximum employment and _pro- 
iduction that neither the concealed 
Mangers in any given plan nor the 
required scope of government in- 
jtervention should prevent action 
twhich will be effective. The Pres- 
ident has shown how earnestly he 
seeks effective action by declaring 
ithat if it comes to the point where 
the people cannot be furnished 
goods which they need in any other 
way, and it is possible for them 
jto secure them by having the gov- 
ernment itself become a producer, 
he is not afraid to take that final 


Power to President 


~The bill would vest in the Pres- 
ident of the United States the pow- 
er to formulate national production 
requirements in line with his con- 
ceptions as to what is necessary 
for the people’s welfare. The Pres- 
ident shall “determine approxi- 
mately the quantity goals to which 
‘it is necessary and feasible to in- 
‘crease the supply within a specified 
reasonable period of time.” He 
may contract with private industry, 
research laboratories, and scientific 
or educational institutions for re- 
search or development related to 
the improved utilization of desig- 
mated ‘materials or facilities, on 
such terms and conditions as the 
President deems necessary. He may 
make loans to private industry 
(particularly small or independent 
enterprises) or to state and local 
governments for the expansion of 
‘capacity and production—on such 
terms and conditions as the Pres- 
ident deems necessary. And when- 
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with private companies to construa 
new plants or expand or rehabi 
itate existing plant facilities a1 
enter into contracts with private it 
dividuals for the operation of suc 
plants. To this end the Presider 
is authorized to acquire real an 
other property, as he deems nece 
sary. 

While the Act does not expres. 
ly authorize the government to con 
struct and operate the plants itsel. 
it may reasonably be assumed tha 
if private enterprise proved relua 
tant (recalcitrant would presumab]) 
be the word) the President, accorc 
ing to Adviser John D. Clark, “T 
not afraid to take the final step: 
and become a producer. 

This program is designed n 
merely to prevent periodic busines: 
recessions. It is based on the co 
ception that unless the state pro 
ceeds along the lines: indicated we 
shall have ‘continuous industria 
stagnation. 


Totalitarian Program 
This program in its conceptior 
goes far beyond anything hereto: 
fore suggested. It is potentially 
more far-reaching in the scope 0 
its influence than the mere social 
ization of selected key industries 
It is essentially totalitarian, since 
it embodies a master plan in which 
the state determines the allocation 
of productive resources, in line with 
what the government conceives tc 
be required. It would inevitably 
result in the elimination of the 
guidance of economic activity af 
forded by consumer demands as 
expressed in the market places am 
substitute therefor the judgments 
of government officials as to what 
the people need and can _ have. 


I lay emphasis upon the totali-+ 
tarian character of this program for: 
two reasons: First, because once em- 
barked upon a plan under which’ 
the government decides what kinds; 
of products the people want, and! 
then underwrites or directly carries) 


out the production thereof, the: 
end of private enterprise system. 
will be at hand. Second, because: 


those who advance this measure 
contend that they are committed 
to the principle of private enter- 
prise and opposed to both socialism 
and communism. Whether this of- 
ficial attitude is disingenuous or 
merely naive is immaterial. The re- 
sult will be the same. 
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APARTMENT FOR RENT 


In the heart of the Loop 
3/2 room 

Furnished Apartment 

Maid service $245.00 a month 


Available about December 15 
188 W. Randolph RAndolph 6-0080 


BOOKKEEPING AND TAX _ SERVICE 


MONTHLY BOOKKEEPING AND TAX 
SERVICE. FIXED LOW RATES. 
C. J. SCHUH BUSINESS SERVICE INC. 
_ (established 30 years) 
10 N. Clark St. CEntral 6-9812 
Chicago, Illinois 24 hour service:, 


BOXING AND CRATING 


F. H. HEBARD CO. 


Export and Domestic Industrial 
Packing, Boxing and Crating 


Our Expert Service Saves You Money. 


| 623 S. WINCHESTER * CHICAGO 12 
SEeley 3-0282 


BRASS FORGINGS 


IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT AND SAVE 
MACHINE EXPENSE BY USING OUR 


BRASS FORGINGS 


| 

| THE HARVEY METAL CORPORATION 
: 74th & S. Ashland Ave. 

| HEmlock 4-4400 Chicago 36, Ill. 


DETECTIVE AGENCIES 


“HARGRAVES SECRET SERVICE, General de- 
“tective business transacted everywhere. Offices open 
day and night. Executive offices 145 North Clark 
Street, Chicago, 2, Illinois. Telephone CEntral 
61500. Regional offices, New York City; Miami, 
Florida; Indianapolis, Indiana, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Los Angeles, California; San Francisco, 
California. 

ae 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
———————————— 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
APPARATUS - LIGHTING 


complete catalogue and 
literature on request 


Metropolitan Electrical Supply Co. 
Phone State 2-4930 
20 North Jefferson Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


tXTERMINATORS 


DElaware 7-3932 


| EXTERMINATING 
eg| DISINFECTING 
Quick -== ~FUMIGATING 


Chicago License No. J 
Est. 1898 


E CO.356 N. STATE ST. 


PESTICID 


FLOORS—INDUSTRIAL 


FULTON ASPHALT CO. 


“Since 1870” 


Asphalt Mastic Floors 
Acid Proof Mastic Floors 
Industrial Composition Floors 


165 W. Wacker Drive, Chgo.1 RAndolph 6-1760 
| Lae Sa 


GEARS 


Scuce 1888 makers OF EVERY TYPE OF 


GEAR avo GEAR REDUCER: 


D. 0. JAMES GEAR 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


5 PHONE 1140 W. MONROE ST. 
CA nal 6-1800 5 CHICAGO 


GIFTS 


LIQUORS AND WINES 


We offer for your convenience: 
Complete stocks at lowest prices. 
Free delivery throughout Illinois. 

Party and Convention Departments. 

Charge account facilities 


Convenient Down Town Stores: 
211 W. Madison * 78 E. Jackson 
Board of Trade Lobby 
ALL PHONES: RAndolph 6-9650. 


OTIS & LEE, INC. 


GRINDING WHEELS 


Headquarters Since 1895 for 


MOUNTED WHEELS and 
SMALL GRINDING WHEELS 


A Shape and Size to Finish every kind of 
Materia! Faster and Better. 
CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 
1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. C., Chicago 7 
Phone CAnal 6-8155 


LITHOGRAPHERS—OFFSET 


CHICAGO OFFSET PRINTING CO. Fine color 
lithography by the offset process. 610 West Van 
Buren St., Chicago 7, Illinois. Telephone STate 


2-3694. 


LETTER SERVICE 
————— ee 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1918 
Mimeographing * Multigraphing 
Planographing * Multilith 
Addressing * Mailing 
Direct Mail Campaigns 
Note Change of Address 


139 N. CLARK DEarborn 2-1891 


You'll Profit from Reading and Answering these Advertisements 


MACHINERY 


KLING BROS. 


ENGINEERING WORKS 
GENERAL MACHINISTS 
Medium and Heavy Work—Special Machinery 
Structural Bending—Pattern Shop—Repairs 
1320 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago 51, III. 
Telephone CApitol 7-4200 


NAME PLATES 


For your urgent needs. Name Plates, Dials, Panels, 
See perce — Printed. Chicago Name 

ate Co., . Columbia Av., Chi ; 
Ill. AMbassador 2-9447. ‘cite Ceaee 


OFFICE FURNITURE—NEW AND USED 


Desks, Chairs, Tables, Filing Equipment. Office 
Furniture Clearing House, 236 W. Lake St. DEar- 
born 2-5456 


PIANO COURSES 


Curtis Piane Course 


(Class and Individual Instruction) 

Superior Piano Text Books 

and Fundamental Piano 
Teaching 

(Pre-School through High School 
Grades) 

A Chicago Institution Since 1925 
Serving in Public, Parochial and 
Private Schools 
Conservatories and Private Studios 
25 €E. Jackson Blvd.—Chicago 4 


HArrison 7-0730 


PLANOGRAPHING 


PHONE today MOnroe 6-9721 for reasonable prices 
on planograph printing. CHICAGO PLANO- 
GRAPH CORPORATION, 1220 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, [llinois. 


REAL ESTATE—INDUSTRIAL 


Industrial Real Estate 
J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 
Since 1907 


7 S. Dearborn St. ° 
Financial 6-1322 


Chicago 3 


WATCHMEN 


Pedersen’s Protective Patrol 


24 Hours Service—City-Wide & Suburban 
Service 
Uniformed watchmen—Day & Nights by the 
week or month—Special Sanitary Service 
with permanent jobs. 
Central Office—SAcramento 2-4108—4109 
North Side Office—TUxedo 9-6670 
3242 W. Roosevelt Road Chicago 24 
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For Factories, 


UNIFORMED GUARDS warehouses, te 


Licensed and Bonded Under State of Ill. Established 1919 
CARS EQUIPPED WITH TWO WAY RADIO 


KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL 


301 So. Kedzie Ave. CHICAGO 12 
Phone Day and Night—KEdzie 3-5250 


Mention 


COMMERCE Magazine 
uhen whiting aduertisers 
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“Whatsa matter, Barbara?” 
“Gawd, Julie! Never go out with a 
chiropractor.” 
* * * 
Ann: “Mother, am I a canoe?” 
Mrs. Farmer: “Certainly not! What 


’ 


makes you think that?’ 

Ann: “Well, you are always saying you 
like to see people paddle their own ca- 
noes, and I thought I must be yours.” 

* * * 

“Next to being shot at and missed, noth- 
ing is quite as satisfying as an income 
tax refund.” 

* * * 


“You were brought in here for drink- 
ing,” lectured the police sergeant to the 
inebriate. 

“Thash mighty fine, Sarg,” replied the 
culprit. “Lesh get started.” 


* * * 
Mother: “Where is Jimmy this after- 
noon?” 
Dad: “If he knows as much about 


canoes as he thinks he does, he is out 
canoeing, but if he doesn’t know any more 
about lt than I think he does, he’s 
swimming.” 

* * * 

Cannibal King: “What am I have for 
lunch2” 

Cook: “Two old maids.” 

Cannibal: “Ugh! Left-overs again.” 

* * *. 

A little six-year-old boy came to his 
father with the inevitable question, 
“Where did I come from?” The father 
had been expecting to hear the question 


at some time and was fully prepared. 
When he finished his thorough and 
factual explanation an hour later, he 


asked his son “Why did you want to 
know where you came from?” 

The boy answered, “My boy friend, 
Johnny, comes from Toledo, and I wanted 
to know where I came from.” 

* * * 

After several hours of luckless fishing, 
the little girl suddenly threw down her 
pole and cried, “I quit.” 

“What’s the matter?” her father asked. 

“Nothing,” said the child, “except: that 
I can’t seem to get waited on.” 

* * * 

Father: “Yes, my boy, I’m a self-made 
man.” 

Son: “Gee, Pop, that’s what I admire 
about you. You always take the blame 
for everything.” ; 


The rich man was interviewing an 
applicant for a job as his personal valet. 
“You may have trouble with me,” he 
said. “I have a wooden leg, a glass eye, 
a toupee, and false teeth.” 

“That won’t bother me,’ repl’d_ the 
applicant. “I used to be on the assembly 
ihiage 


* * * 


Tommy: “Can you eat nuts, grandma” 

Grandma: “Oh, dear, no, I haven’t any 
teeth.” 

Tommy: “Well, look after these till I 
come back from school.” 


* * * 


A bride-to-be was showing her friend 
a list of guests to be invited to the wed- 
ding. After her friend had read _ the 
names she looked puzzled. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the bride- 
to-be. 

“Isn't it rather strange,” queried the 
friend, “you have only put down the 
names of married couples?” 

“Yes, that was Jack’s idea. Don’t you 
think it’s rather clever? He says that 
if we invite only married people, the 
presents will be all clear profit.” 


COMMERCE 


Two labor leaders in a hotel lobby it 
Washington following a conference watch-) 
ed as two pretty young girls met and 
kissed each other affectionately. i 

“There’s another of those things that 
are so unfair,” remarked one morosely,y 

“What do you mean?” asked his com-t 
anion. 

“Women doing men’s work,” came the 
answer. 


* * * 


old man?” 


“How’s_ business, 


came in yesterday with $500 order.” 

“I don’t believe it.” 

“It’s true. I can show you the cancel-| 
ation.” 

* * * 

Judge “Did you see 
was fired?” 

Witness: “No, I only heard it.” 

Judge: “That is not sufficient 
dence. You’ may sit down.” 

As the witness left the stand and 
while his back was turned to the judge,; 
he laughed out loud. At once the judge: 
recalled him for contempt of court. 

Witness: “Did you see me laugh?” 

Judge: “No, but I heard you.” 

Witness: “Insufficient evidence, 
Judge.” 


that shot that) 


evi-i 


* * * 


Nudism is a back-to-the form movement 
* ¥ ¥* 

In filling out an application for a fac> 
tory job, a man puzzled for a long tim 
over this question: Person to notify in 
case of accident? 

Finally he wrote: “Anybody in sight.” 


* * * 4 


Life Insurance Actuary: “At the ag 
of 75 there are 18 per cent more women: 
than men.” i 

Agent: “At 75, who cares?” 

* * * - 

“A pedestrian is a motorist who finall 
found a parking place. : 


L 


PRESIDENT 


